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You  Don't  Hove 
to  Eliminote 
Your  TV  Book... 


It  CAN  be  a 
Profit  Center! 


TV  books  have  tons  of  revenue-generating  potential! 

Let  us  show  you  how  this  subscriber  favorite  can  MAKE  YOU  MONEY. 


Advantage  Newspaper  Consultants  specializes  in  helping  newspapers  turn  their  TV  book  from 
a  loss  leader  to  a  profit  center.  In  2008  alone,  our  TV  book  ad  sales  program  generated  $20 
million  in  advertising  revenue  for  newspapers  across  the  country.  We  also  offer  programs  to 
increase  web  advertising  revenue  and  provide  cost-effective  ways  to  put  publications  and 
special  sections  online. 

Call  today  to  learn  how  Advantage  Newspaper  Consultants’  iimovative  advertising  campaigns 
and  creative,  seasoned  sales  professionals  can  produce  quantifiable  results  that  transform 
your  TV  book  from  a  product  that  costs  money  -  to  a  product  that  MAKES  MONET. 

ADVANTAGE 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 
Phone:910-323-0349  |  E-mail:  info@newspaperconsultants.com  |  Website:  www.newspaperconsultants.com 
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FOR  HOURLY  UPDATES 


E&P  ONLINE 

www.editorandpublisher.com 


FEATURES 

MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  IT  As  budgets 

shrink  and  revenue  plummets,  we  offer 
some  solutions  in  optimizing,  upgrad¬ 
ing  and  outsourcing  in  2009  ....  20 

WASHINGTON  BAILOUT  There  hasn’t 

been  a  more  exciting  time  in  ages  to  be 
covering  Washington  politics.  So  why 
is  nearly  every  newspaper’s  D.C. 
bureau  shrinking? . 28 

PLACING  BETS  ONLINE  The  La. 

Vegas  Sun  and  Las  Vegas  Review- 
Journal  coexist  in  one  of  the  more 
unusual  JOAs,  but  both  are  betting 
the  Web  will  soon  pay  off . 34 
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opportunities  lay  in  places  they  would 
not  have  considered  previously  ...  12 

Get  a  leg  up  Knight  Foundation 
gives  grants  to  four  news  sites  ....  14 

Photo  of  the  Month  ..14 


There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor 
&  Publisher  subscription  than 
paper  and  ink!  As  a  subscriber 
you  can  go  online  for  premium  content  — 
at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 


DEPARTMENTS 


NEWSPEOPLE  Thomas  E.  Heslin 

named  vice  president,  e.xecutive  editor 
of  The  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal . .  16 

EDITORIAL  In  Colorado,  the 

Newspaper  Preservation  Act  once 
again  fails  to  live  up  to  its  name  . .  18 

PRESSING  ISSUES  Following  all  the 

Gannett  layoffs,  via  one  blog . 19 


THE  ‘A’  SECTION 


■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 

■  Two  new  blogs  Visit  www.eandppub.com  and 
www.fitzandjen.com  hourly  for  new  content 

■  Departments:  Business,  Ad/Circ,  Newsroom, 
Technology,  Online,  and  Syndicates  news 

at  www.editorandpublisher.com/departments 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments, 
visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/newspeople. 
Send  news  or  promotions  or  staff  changes  to 
newspeople@editorandpublisher.com. 

■  Letters  to  the  Editor  E-mail  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Podcasts  Download  two  weekly  podcasts  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 

■  Newsletters  Sign  up  now  for  the  E&P  Weekly 
Briefing,  E&P  Technical,  and  Steve  Outing’s 
“Stop  the  Presses”  —  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletters 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  daily  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/jobs 
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read  the  Rocky  for  generations.  Many  of 
you  don’t  know  how  to  hold  a  paper  that  is 
bigger  than  a  tabloid  and  simultaneously 
eat  your  Wheaties.  As  you  may  have  heard, 
the  i?ocA7/ has  -  " 

been  around  for  E-mail:  smoynihar 

nearly  150  years  VJX  Of  Write  tO  “Letters 
...  and  many  of  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  ] 
us  have  grown  name,  title,  city  and  state 
attached  to  this  Letters  may  be  edited  for 
place.  We’re 

thinking  many  of  you  have  the  same  kind  of 
attachment  to  the  Rocky? 

JOHN  ENSSLIN 

Denver 


CONSIDERING  THE  PLIGHT  OF 

newspapers,  is  an  orchestrated 
effort  by  the  newspaper  industry' 
toward  requesting  a  government  bailout 
worthy  of  discussion  and  coverage  hyE&F? 
A  vibrant  newspaper  industry  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  ingredient  w’ithin  America’s  democracy. 
Your  thoughts  in  response  are  appreciated. 

BRIAN  E.  MARKS 
NATIONAL  ACCOUNT  MANAGER 
Leesburg  (Va.)  Today 


IN  AN  ARTICLE  ON  YOUR  WEB  SITE 

today  {Ei^P  Online,  Dec.  15,  2008) 
about  editorial  cartoonists,  there  is  a 
mention  that  Rob  Tomoe  thinks  he  is  the 
only  full-time  editorial  cartoonist  employed 
on  the  Web.  In  a  sad  irony,  Rob  w'as  laid  off 
by  Politicker,  which  is  shutting  11  of  its  state 
sites.  Also,  I  strongly  question  the  number 
of 300  cartoonists  in  the  1980s.  I  don’t 
think  it  w  as  ever  over  200,  if  that,  at  any 
time  in  recent  decades. 

JIMMY  MARGULIES 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
The  Record 
Bergen  County,  N.J. 


Psst!  Have  I  got  a  deal  for  you: 
You  pay  a  reporter  to  cover  the 
school  board.  Hire  an  editor  to  proof 
the  article.  We’ll  need  a  photo,  too,  so 
please  pay  to  send  a  photographer.  Now 
you  give  me  the  story  for  free.  I’ll  publish 
the  best  parts,  sell  ads  around  it  and  make  a 
boatload  of  money.  I  won’t  pay  you  any¬ 
thing  of  course,  but  you’ll  get  credit  and 
maybe,  just  maybe,  it  will  help  promote 
your  business. 

That  in  a  nutshell  is  the  newspaper 
industry’s  relationship  with  Gkiogle,  Yahoo 
and  other  Internet  news  aggregators. 

While  the  publishing  industry  recently 
struck  a  lucrative  deal  with  Google  fov  digi¬ 
tal  rights  to  cop>'righted  books,  newspapers 
continue  to  give  away  their  product  for  free. 
Newspaper  content  is  more  valuable  and 
time-sensitive,  yet  we  give  it  away  all  in  the 
hope  that  a  tide  of  Web  traffic  will  lift  our 


IT  SEEMS  THAT  PEOPLE  ARE  LOOKING 

for  one  Band-Aid  to  solve  the  problems 
the  newspaper  industry  faces,  when  in 
reality  it  may  take  multiple  bandages. 

Consolidation  will  help  in  some  situa¬ 
tions.  Nearby  papers  can  do  the  whole 
“clustering”  thing,  sharing  certain  services, 
like  press,  some  composition/production 
services,  maybe  even  certain  sales  — 
national/agency  advertising,  classified  call 
centers,  etc.  And  it  will  likely  include  some 
consolidation  of  digital  media  services. 

But  the  nature  of  the  industry  does  re¬ 
quire  us  to  be  close  to  our  towns:  You  have 
to  be  there  to  expose  the  fraudulent  city 
land  deal.  You  have  to  be  there  to  sell  an  ad 
to  Joe’s  Diner. 

FROM  THE  INTERNET 


UPON  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  to  put  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Nervs  up  for  sale,  a  move 
that  may  bring  on  the  closure  of  Colorado’s 
longest-running  business,  members  of  the 
staff  banded  together  to  fight  for  their 
newspapier. 

In  early  December  the  Web  site 
w'ww.iwantmyrocl^'.com  launched  to  make 
the  case  as  to  why  the  Rocky  is  worth 
saving.  Addressing  readers  on  the  site, 
longtime  columnist  Mike  Littwin  wTote: 
“We  ask  not  for  your  money,  but  —  as  they 
say  in  the  sports  world  —  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  play  for  pride.  Many  of  you  read  the 
Rocky.  Many  of  you  and  your  families  have 


50  YEARS  AGO 


of  the  most  expensive  such  deals 
to  date,  at  more  than  $20  million. 


10-day,  contempt-of-court  jail 
sentence  after  refusing  to  name  a 
CBS  executive  who  made  disparag¬ 
ing  comments  about  actress  Judy 
Garland,  who  sued  the  the  network 
for  libel  and  breach  of  contract. 


JAN.  10,  1959: 

Chicago  Daily  News  Editor 
and  Publisher  John  S.  Knight 
announced  the  sale  of  the  paper 
to  Field  Enterprises  Inc.,  owners 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  in  one 


JAN.  17,  1959: 

Marie  Torre,  TV  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  served  a 
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Economical  Insert  Production,  Higher  Net 
Throughput,  Increased  Profit  Potential. 


The  new  SLS3000  XL  Universal  Feeder 
from  Muller  Martini  can  lower  your 
inserting  costs  by  reducing  jams  and 
doubled  inserts  while  speeding 
changeovers.  Plus,  lubrication-free 
design  eliminates  smearing.  And 
on-the-fly  zoning  and  regionalization 
along  with  efficient  handling  of  thin. 


ON  DEMAND  SOLUTIONS 
PRESS  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 
SADDLE  STITCHING 


hard-to-process  free  standing  inserts  can 
generate  new  revenues.  Bottom  line? 
The  SLS3000  XL  means  business. 

To  learn  more  about  our  latest  genera¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  mailroom  technology, 
contact  Muller  Martini  today. 


Grow  with  us. 

Muller  Martini  is  committed  to  partnering 
with  you,  collaborating  closely  to  tailor 
our  equipment,  workflow  solutions  and 
support  resources  to  your  individual 
operational  needs  -  helping  to  grow 
your  profits  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


www.mullernnartiniusa.com 
1-888-268-5537  I  631-582-4343 


HARDCOVER  PRODUCTION 
SOFTCOVER  PRODUCTION 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
WEB  PRESSES 
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Weather,  man  ! 

Teenage  scribe  a 
man  for  all  seasons 

BY  DEXTER  HILL 

The  weather  column  that  runs 

in  the  weekly  Hardwick  (Vt.)  Gazette 
comes  from  an  unlikely  contributor: 
a  14-year-old  with  a  passion  for  meteorolo-  j 
gy.  Tyler  Molleur,  a  high  school  freshman,  I 

writes  “Weather  Watch,”  a  five-day  forecast  j 
included  in  each  edition  of  the  Gazette, 
which  operates  with  only  four  full-time 
staff  members  and  will  celebrate  its  120th 
birthday  this  year. 

Last  summer,  Molleur  wrote  the  Gazette'^  \ 
editor  and  co-publisher,  Ross  Connelly,  j 
asking  to  write 
.•  /.•  /.•  .*V  /,•  /.•  /  the  column;  the 
note  reportedly 
got  lost  among 
the  newspaper’s  ! 
other  mail. 

When  Molleur 
•  called  to  inquire 

a  second  time, 
Connelly  said  he  didn’t  have  the  budget  to 
pay  another  staffer.  But  the  youngster  was 
not  to  be  denied.  “He  was  eager  to  try  to  get 
something  out  there,”  says  Connelly.  He  told 
Molleur,  “Well,  send  me  some  samples  of 
w'hat  you’ve  got.” 

From  there,  the  two  worked  together  on 
a  format.  Molleur  would  draft  his  five-day 
forecast,  along  with  a  summary  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  week’s  weather.  The  teen  would  then 
either  fax  them  to  Connelly  from  school  or 
personally  deliver  them  to  the  Gazette's 
modest  Main  Street  newsroom.  Molleur 
even  designed  his  own  weather  icons. 

Molleur’s  fascination  with  the  weather 
began  at  age  5  w  hen  Hurricane  Floyd 
roared  up  the  coast,  knocking  out  power 
and  closing  schools.  He  has  also  written 
several  news  stories  on  major  rainstorms, 
local  flooding  and  related  issues.  11 
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Detroit  Free  Press  VP/Editor  Paul  Anger  addresses  the  newsroom  on  Dec.  16  about  the  changes. 


Dropping  'quality’ circ? 


ift  in  Motor  titv 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


Dfor  the  newspaper  industry.  The  '  papers  at  homes  only  on  Thursday,  Friday 

joint  operating  agreement  i  and  Sunday.  In  doing  so,  the  Free  Press 

between  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  The  ]  is  foregoing  an  average  of 195,700  home- 

DetroitNews  was  the  hardest  to  gain  delivered  editions  for  the  eliminated  days, 

government  approval,  and  went  all  the  way  i  while  the  News  is  missing  out  on  about 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  One  of  the 
longest  strikes  in  newspaper  history 
occurred  in  the  city  —  a  difficult  14- 
month  standoff  that  caused  a  35% 
plunge  in  daily  circulation.  In  2005, 
months  before  Knight  Bidder  was 
forced  onto  the  auction  block,  it  freed 
itself  from  the  Free  Press  and  its 
hard-fought  JOA  by  swapping  several 
papers  with  its  partner,  Gannett. 

In  December,  the  Free  Press  and  the 
News  made  more  waves  by  dropping 
four  days  of  home  delivery,  the  most 
sought-after  type  of  circulation  by  Dave  Hunke,  CEO  of  the  Detroit  Media  Partnership  and 

advertisers  —  the  kind  of  circulation  the  Free  Press’  publisher,  meets  the  media  on  Dec.  16. 


ETROIT  HAS  I.ONG  BEEN  A  HOTSPOT 


that  every  publisher  is  desperate  to  get.  The 
Detroit  Media  Partnership  will  now  deliver 
papers  at  homes  only  on  Thursday,  Friday 
and  Sunday.  In  doing  so,  the  Free  Press 
is  foregoing  an  average  of 195,700  home- 
delivered  editions  for  the  eliminated  days, 
while  the  News  is  missing  out  on  about 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


AYA  KAWANO;  RASHAUN  RUCKER/DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


JUDGES  FOR  THE  44*  ANNUAL 
COMPETITION  WERE: 

David  Lamb,  contributing  writer,  Smithsonian, 
author  and  APF  Fellow  1 985 

John  Margolies,  freelance  photographer, 
author  and  APF  Fellow  2003 

Laura  Parker,  freelance  writer  and  APF  Fellow  1996 

Ellen  Warren,  columnist  and  senior  writer. 

The  Chicago  Tribune 


The  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation  fellowship  program  for  journalists  was 
established  in  1 965  in  memory  of  Alicia  Patterson,  who  was  editor  and 
publisher  of  Newsday  for  nearly  twenty-three  years  before  her  death  in 
1963.  One-year  grants  of  $40,000  and  six-month  grants  of  $20,000  are 
awarded  to  working  print  journalists  and  photographers.  Fellows  pursue 
independent  projects  of  significant  interest  and  write/illustrate  articles  based 
on  their  investigations  for  the  APF  Reporter,  a  quarterly  magazine  of  the 
foundation,  available  at  wvvw.aliciapatterson.org. 


For  program  information  and  applications  for  the  45th  annual  competition, 
contact  the  Alicia  Patterson  Foundation,  1025  F  NW,  Suite  700, 
Washington,  DC  20004  Phone:  (202)  393-5995  or  e-mail: 
info@aliciapatterson.org.  Applications  also  may  be  downloaded  at 

www.aliciapatterson.org 


PETRA  BARTOSIEWICZ 

Freelance  writer,  Brooklyn,  NY 
“The  Best  Terrorists  We  Could  Find" 


REBECCA  CLARREN 

Freelance  writer,  Portland,  OR 
“The  Unmitigated  Impacts 
of  America's  Natural  Gas  Boom" 


LYNNE  DUKE 

Freelance  writer.  Silver  Spring,  MD 
“The  Baroness  of  Bungo: 

A  Woman  Slave  Trader  in  Africa’ 


MARK  FELDSTEIN 

Journalism  associate  professor, 

George  Washington  University,  Washington,  D.C. 

"Muckraking  in  a  Digital  Age:  Strengthening 
Investigative  Journalism  in  the  U.S.  and  Abroad" 


KATHLEEN  MCAULIFFE 

Freelance  writer,  editor,  Miami,  FL 
“Human  Evolution  From 
the  Stone  Age  to  the  Present" 


BRIAN  MOCKENHAUPT 

Freelance  writer,  Ferndale,  Ml 
"The  Physical  and  Psychological  Effects 
of  War  on  the  Brain  ‘ 


APPLICATIONS  MUST  BE  POSTMARKED  BY  OCTOBER  1.  2009. 


THE 


FOUNDATION 

44th  annual  competition 

2009  FELLOWSHIP  WINNERS 
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94,800  copies,  according  to  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  hope  is  that  readers  wdll  tap  into 
the  Web  sites  of  the  two  papers,  subscribe 
to  electronic  editions,  or  go  to  their  local 
Quicki-Mart  and  buy  newsstand  copies. 
While  the  move  will  save  costs,  it  comes 
with  hazards  —  principally,  that  it  breaks 
the  newspaper  “habit”  for  readers,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  most  loyal  over-50  set. 

Detroit  Media  Partnership  CEO  David 
Hunke  assured  those  that  the  partnership 
never  considered  shutting  down  one  of 
the  papers,  although  there  are  skeptics 
who  claim  otherwise. 

But  one  positive  takeaway  most  hailed: 
No  immediate  cuts  in  the  newsrooms. 
“Ink  on  paper  is  less  important  than  the 
boots  on  the  street,”  Heath  Meriwether, 
who  ser\’ed  as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Free  Press  between  1987  and  2003,  tells 
E^P.  “It  is  not  the  form  that  matters,  as 
much  as  the  substance.” 

Jon  Wolman,  editor  and  publisher  of 


Free  Press  Editor  Paul  Anger  outlines  the  new 
home-delivery  and  digital  plans  to  employees. 

the  Detroit  News,  agreed:  “It  is  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  cycle  of  buyouts  and  downsiz¬ 
ing.  It  stabilizes  the  newsroom.  It  is  an 
important  commitment  to  content.”  But 
will  it  last?  While  the  newsroom  was 
spared  the  axe,  the  partnership  will  lose 
about  190  positions  on  the  business  side. 

Along  with  the  frequency  scramble, 
the  company  highlighted  some  other 
changes  in  the  works  and  some  that  have 
already  launched,  including  a  new  locally 


focused  fashion  magazine,  a  site  called 
MomsLikeMe.com,  and  a  “vigorous 
planning  process  that  will  result  in  new 
digital  offerings.” 

The  Free  Press  hired  design  and  innova¬ 
tion  firm  IDEO  to  conduct  ethnographic 
studies  on  how  people  in  Detroit  consume 
media.  One  finding  that  stood  out  was  that 
people  went  to  many  places  to  consume 
news  and  were  “tremendously  open  to 
information  from  different  sources,”  Ilya 
Prokopoff,  a  partner  at  IDEO,  explained. 

So  will  readers  cut  the  papers  more 
slack  by  making  that  trek  to  the  store, 
and/or  letting  their  fingers  do  the  walking 
to  access  the  papers’  Web  sites?  Or,  vexed 
by  their  home  delivery  cutoff,  will  they  be 
turned  off  entirely?  The  outcome  of  the 
IDEO  studies  and  the  partnership’s 
planning  process  will  have  to  wait  until 
sometime  in  Ql  this  year  for  the  answer.  SI 

E-mail  Associate  Editor  Jennifer  Saba 
atjsaba@editorandpublisher.com. 


Let's  get  ready  to  rumble:  From  left,  The  Surge,  with  Rory  Carroll  (left),  and  Spencer  Ackerman;  Nobody's  Business,  with  Jonathan  Landay,  left, 
Gordon  Witkin,  Joe  Hodges  and  Freddy  Kunkle;  and  Suspicious  Package,  with  Josh  Meyer,  left,  Bryan  (Greene,  Tom  Toles  and  Christina  Sevilla. 

The  power  (chords)  of  the  press  exposed 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

JOURNALISTS  ARE  A  TOUGH  BREED 

—  insecure,  fearful  for  their  jobs, 
and  always  looking  for  new  ways 
to  top  the  competition  and  please  their 
audience.  Which,  of  course,  also  makes 
them  ideal  musicians. 

Four  D.C.  bands  —  composed  of 
journalists  from  The  Washington  Post, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers,  the  Washington  Independent, 
and  Bloomberg  News,  among  other  news 
outlets,  will  try  to  claim  the  title  of  Best 
Reporter-Based  Washington  Rock  Group 
during  the  inaugural  “Journopalooza” 
battle  of  the  bands  on  Jan.  9  at  the 
National  Press  Club. 


NATionw.  prbs  club 

Pridty,  January  ioo9 


- - — - -  ■j'jjg  New  Pornographers-esque  power 

pop  of  Anchorage?  The  eclectic  sounds  of 
Suspicious  Package?  The  spare,  dark  indie 
rock  of  The  Surge? 

Half  the  proceeds  from  the  event  will 
\  benefit  the  Committee  to  Protect  Joumal- 

^  ists’  Journalist  Assistance  Fund,  the  group’s 

r  emergency  resource  to  save  journalists  who 
must  go  into  hiding  or  exile  to  escape 
threats;  journalists  in  need  of  medicine 
and  other  material  support  in  prison;  and 
journalists  injured  after  violent  attacks.  The 
other  half  will  help  fund  the  National  Press 
^  Club’s  training  programs  and  scholarships. 

The  event’s  commemorative  T-shirts  were 
designed  by  Pulitzer-winning  cartoonist  Tom 
Toles  of  Suspicious  Package  (and  the  Washin^on  Post),  and  are 


Who  will  prevail?  The  bluesy  thump  of  Nobody’s  Business?  available  along  with  tickets  atjoumopalooza.com. 
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*‘Toni’s  first  law 
was:  Don’t  monkey 
with  the  way  com¬ 
munity  columnists 
write."  —BILL  BISHOP 
Editor,  The  Daily  Yonder 


Legenclarij  publisher  dies  at  82 

Even  a  firebombing  did 
not  stop  Gish’s  ‘screams 


-  AWS' 

Tom  Qsh, 


newspaperman  |  Principal  b  domted, 
j  wante  public  hearing 


from  county  newsstands. 

“He  and  Mom  never  set  out  to  be 
crusaders,  they  were  just  doing  their  job 
the  way  they  were  trained,”  observes  Ben 
Gish,  the  Eagles  current  editor  and  one 
of  five  Gish  children.  “Everything  else 
came  out  of  that.  What  kept  him  going 
w'as,  he  always  believed  things  would 
get  better.” 

The  Gishes  bought  the  paper  in  1957 
when  its  motto,  “A 
Friendly  Non-Partisan 
Weekly  Newspaper  Pub- 
fished  Every  Thursday,” 
reflected  its  ambitions. 
They  changed  the  motto 
Hy|||||M  hack  to  the  one  found  on 

much  older  editions,  “It 
Screams,”  and  set  out  to 
cover  —  and  discover  — 
w  hat  local  news  w  as. 

“We  didn’t  know 
that  one  of  everj'  two 

mountain  adults  couldn’t  read  or  wxite,”  the 
Gishes  noted  in  a  2000  article.  “We  didn’t 
know  that  tens  of  thousands  of  families  had 
been  plunged  into  the  extremes  of  poverty.” 

They  also  quickly  learned  that  the 
definition  of  “news”  included  w'hatever  the 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

Few  people  likely  knew  better 
than  Tom  Gish  that  there’s  no  such 
thing  as  a  strictly  local  story.  As 
editor  and  publisher  of  The  Mountain 
Eagle  in  Whitesburg,  Ky.,  Gish  and  his  wife, 
Pat,  spent  more  than  a  half-centur>'  tack¬ 
ling  the  previously  untouchable  stories  of 
the  Appalachian  coal  fields  —  unsafe  mines 
and  environmental  degradation,  pervasive 
poverty',  and  police  and 
government  corruption. 

His  death  in  November 
at  the  age  of  82  was 
no  local  story,  either: 

Obituaries  nationwide 
noted  that  the  couple’s 
work  catalyzed  Lyndon 
Johnson’s  War  on 
Poverri'  and  shaped 
legislation  on  mine 
safety'.  Black  Lung 
compensation.  Head 
Start,  and  food  stamps. 

Along  the  way,  they  endured  floods, 
threats  of  violence,  advertising  boycotts, 
and  even  a  firebombing  of  the  Eagle’s 
office.  In  November  2006,  the  new'spaper’s 
election-eve  issue  mysteriously  disappeared 


Grand  Jury  chaij^ 

^Ple  in  bank  scam 


The  Gishes  bought  the  weekly  Mountain 
Eagle  in  1957.  Still  delivering  intensely 
local  news,  it  publishes  on  Wednesdays. 


paper’s  local  columnists  chose  to  chronicle, 
including  births,  deaths,  weddings,  gradua¬ 
tions,  out-of-town  visitors,  and  seasonal 
reflections.  Without  them,  subscriptions 
would  drop  like  a  stone. 

“Tom’s  first  law'  was:  Don’t  monkey  with 
the  way  the  community  columnists  write. 
You  were  not  to  change  a  phrase  of  their 
copy,”  recalls  Bill  Bishop,  now  editor  of  The 
Daily  Yonder  and  a  reporter  at  the  Eagle 
from  1975  to  1977-  “He  got  tremendous 
support  from  people  up  in  the  hollers,  who 
considered  the  Eagle  their  paper.” 

Though  the  1974  firebombing  —  report¬ 
edly  finked  to  the  paper’s  probe  of  the  local 
police  —  destroyed  much  of  the  Mountain 
Eagle's  equipment  and  most  of  its  files,  the 
couple  managed  to  get  out  the  ne.xt  issue 
from  their  home,  temporarily  changing  the 
motto  to  “It  Still  Screams.” 

In  a  1974  Neic  York  Times  story  about 
tbe  firebombing,  WavTie  King  w'rote  of 
Gish  that  “his  newspaper,  in  fact,  strikes  a 
surprisingly  graceful  balance  between 
intensive  and  skillfully  written  analyses  of 
complex  issues  and  long,  bucolic  ramblings 
from  scores  of  country  correspondents 
who  write  in  from  places  like  Blair  Branch, 
Sandlick  and  Jeremiah.” 

That  balance  is  the  key,  claims  Thomas 
E.  Bethell,  a  former  reporter  and  now  an 
Eagle  contributing  writer:  “It  won’t  perma¬ 
nently  inoculate  The  Eagle  against  all  the 
diseases  afflicting  newspapers  everywhere, 
but  for  now  it  keeps  readers  loyal,  as  the 
paper’s  advertisers  can  attest.” 

“Tom  believed  you  should  treat  readers 
with  respect,  and  assume  they’re  smart  and 
interested  in  evervthing  you’re  interested 
in,”  Bishop  notes.  “He’d  tear  someone’s 


Editor  and  Publisher  Tom  Gish  ponders  the  Mountain  Eagle’s  Harris  sheet-fed  press  during  a 
3  a.m.  deadline  night  in  1968.  The  paper  has  long  provided  an  unfiltered  voice  for  its  readers. 
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Tom  and  Pat  Gish  at  the  office:  They  took  heat  from 
some,  for  running  unsigned  postings  in  the  paper. 


throat  out  if  he  were  in  a  topical  newsroom 
00%%  and  heard  some  discussion  of  what 
a  ‘t\pical  reader’  is.”  He  adds  that  Gish 
wanted  most  of  all  for  news  to  get  out,  and 
didn't  care  who  got  it  first.  WTien  the  Scotia 
Mine  near  Whitesburg  exploded  twice  in 
1976,  killing  26  people,  the  Eagle  became 
makeshift  new^s  central  for  the  big  daily 
papers. 

“We  had  the  paper  all  laid  out,  ready  to 
go  to  press,”  Bishop  recalls.  “He  let  re¬ 
porters  take  w'hat  they  w  anted.  A  New  York 
Times  reporter  dictated  his  story  reading 
off  the  pasted-up  flats.”  Gish  w  as  also  quick 
to  e.xpand  the  paper  as  needed:  When  local 
widow’s  testified  at  a  Congressional  hearing 
into  the  1981  explosion  in  w'hich  eight 
miners  died,  Gish  ran  their  entire  testimony. 

The  Gishes,  married  for  60  years,  met 
at  the  Universit}’  of  Kentucl^',  where  Pat 
convinced  her  husband-to-be,  the  son  of  a 
coal  miner,  to  switch  from  engineering  to 
her  major,  journalism.  The  two  worked  for 
eight  years  —  Tom  covering  the  state  capital 
for  United  Press,  and  Pat  at  the  then- 
Lexingfon  Leader  —  before  buying  the 
Mountain  Eagle. 

In  the  1990s,  Gish  launched  the  popular 
“Speak  Your  Piece,”  a  form  of  early  commu¬ 
nity  blogging.  People  could  call  into  a 
special  line  at  the  paper  to  have  their  say, 


and,  so  long  as  they  are  not  libelous,  the 
messages  were  tj’ped  up  and  appeared  in 
I  the  paper,  unfiltered  and  anonymous.  The 
i  “postings”  range  from  birthday  greetings 
;  and  very  personal  opinions  (“To  a  man  in 
1  Linefork:  All  you  have  now  is  a  pill-headed 
skank.  You  had  a  good  w'oman  and  you 
were  just  too  stupid  to  see  that”)  to  short- 
I  form  memoir.  In  the  1990s,  state  police 
!  used  information  that  appeared  there  to  aid 
a  criminal  investigation  of  county  officials. 
Mimi  Pickering,  a  filmmaker  at  work  on 


a  documentaiy  about  the  Gishes 
and  the  Mountain  Eagle  (the 
paper’s  current  paid  circulation  is 
about  6,100)  notes  the  couple  took 
some  heat  from  other  editors  and 
publishers  for  allowing  the  un¬ 
signed  postings  in  the  paper,  “but 
Tom  knew  well  that  in  a  small 
town,  to  speak  out  meant  you 
could  lose  a  job  fast.” 

The  Gishes’  aw'ards  include  the 
Society  of  Professional  Journalists’ 
Helen  Thomas  Lifetime  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award,  the  Hugh  M.  Heftier 
First  Amendment  Aw’ard,  and 
two  Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy  Awards. 

In  2005  the  Institute  for  Rural 
Journalism  and  Community  Issues 
honored  the  couple  with  the  first 
Gish  Aw'ard,  for  rural  journalists  w  ho 
“demonstrate  courage,  tenacity'  and  integrity.” 

In  1969,  CBS  correspondent  Charles 
Kuralt  asked  Tom  Gish  why  he  didn’t  just 
leave  Whitesburg  and  its  unrelenting 
menace  of  threats  and  boycotts.  Gish 
laughed  at  the  question  and  answered, 

“That  would  amount  to  a  kind  of  surren¬ 
dering  that  I  just  can’t  do.”  11 

For  breaking  advertising  news,  visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/adcjrc 


Dow  Jones  latchlist’  offers  biz  protection 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

IT’S  A  DANGEROUS  WORLD  OUT  THERE 
for  American  businesses,  the  ads  for 
Dow'  Jones  Watchlist  suggest.  “How' 
to  Tell  Your  Best  Customer  from  Your 
Worst  Nightmare,”  one  begins.  “Win  the 
battle  against  bribery,  money  laundering 
and  terrorist  financing  with  Dow'  Jones.” 

Since  just  before  the  9/11  terror  attacks 
of  2001,  the  parent  company  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  has  been  repurposing  news 
content  and  other  information  for  an 
unusual  product  —  a  service  that  warns 
businesses  if  their  potential  foreign 
partner  could  put  them  in  violation  of 
U.S.  trade  sanctions  or  anti-bribery  laws. 
Dow  Jones  Watchlist  tracks  U.S.  and 
international  sanction  lists,  but  also 
persons  linked  to  high-profile  crime  and 
senior  foreign  political  figures,  along  w'ith 
their  relatives  and  friends. 

And  the  key  to  the  service,  says  Rupert 
de  Ruig,  managing  director  of  Dow  Jones 


The  service  tracks 
domestic  and 
international  sanc¬ 
tion  lists,  and 
persons  linked  to 
high-profile  crime. 


Risk  &  Compliance,  is  information  dug 
up  by  journalists  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  other  newspapers  here  and 
abroad:  “Journalists  are  our  lifeblood. 
Without  journalists,  Watchlist  w'ould  be 
bollocks,  it  couldn’t  be  done  without 
strong  journalism  that  we  need  for  an 


open  and  free 
society'.  And  that’s 
what  we  rely 
on  to  build  our 
product.” 

It  turns  out 
in  this  area  of 
tracking  business 
risk  —  compiling 
information,  for  instance,  on  so-called 
PEPs  (politically  exposed  persons)  and 
the  associates  who  may  be  abetting  their 
crimes  or  corruption  —  newspapers 
retain  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Web. 
“While  there  is  lots  of  very  interesting 
information  on  the  Internet,  we  never 
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^  WINNERS  ANNOUNCED 


FIRST  PLACE 

BUSINESSWEEK 

“PRISONERS  OF  DEBT" 
RUNNER-UP 

THE  SEATTLE  TIMES 

“THE  FAVOR  FACTORY" 


"Prisoners  of  Debt,"  a  series  by  BusinessWeek's  Brian 
Grow,  Robert  Berner,  Keith  Epstein  and  Geri  Smith, 
received  the  $5,000  first-place  award.  "The  Favor 
Factory"  by  The  Seattle  Times'  David  Heath  and  Hal 
Bernton  was  awarded  the  $2,000  second-place  prize. 

These  awards  sponsored  by  the  Reynolds  Center  are 
named  for  the  celebrated  investigative  business 
journalism  team  of  Don  Barlett  and  Jim  Steele,  which 
has  received  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  and  numerous  other 
national  honors.  Judging  of  the  awards  is  based  on  that 
duo's  admonition  to  break  new  ground  and  "tell  me 


something  I  don't  know." 


Honorable  mentions  (in  alphabetical  order)  in  the 

2008  awards  went  to: 

•  Bloomberg  Markets,  Toxic  Debt"  by  David  Evans 
and  Richard  Tomlinson. 

•  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel,  "Chemical  Fallout"  by 
Susanne  Rust,  Meg  Kissinger  and  Cary  Spivak. 

•  The  New  York  Times,  "Golden  Opportunities"  by 
Charles  Duhigg. 

•  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "U.S.  Investors  Face  an  Age 
of  Murky  Pricing"  by  Susan  Pulliam,  Randall  Smith 
and  Michael  Siconolfi. 


Donald  W.  Reynolds 

National  Center 
fir  Business  Journalism 

Andrew  Leckey,  Director 

andrew.leckey@businessjournalism.org  •  602-496-91 86 

Walter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication 
Arizona  State  University 

Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Las  Vegas,  Nevada-based 
Donald  W.  Reynolds  Foundation 
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use  blogs  or  Wikis  or  things  like  that, 
because  we  just  can’t  trust  it  enough,” 
de  Ruig  reveals.  “A  journalist  has  skin  in 
the  game  —  j'ou  have  to  make  sure  your 
facts  are  accurate  and  up-to-date.” 

A  popular  feature  of  Watchlist  is 
tracking  and  creating  profiles  of  people 
“of  special  interest”  —  which  is  “a  euphe¬ 
mism  for  dodgy,”  de  Ruig  notes.  The  in¬ 
tent  is  not  to  wave  companies  away  from 
doing  business  with  them,  just  make 
them  aware  of  w'ho  they’re  dealing  with. 

Watchlist  began  under  the  much 
blander  name  Factiva  Public  Figures  and 
Associates.  “It  w  asn’t  our  idea,”  de  Ruig 
says  of  the  service.  “Like  most  good  ideas, 
it  came  from  the  market.”  Dow  Jones  was 
approached  by  the  Swiss  financial  services 
firm  UBS.  “They  said  we  had  the  neces¬ 
sarily  skills,  with  our  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  and  a  journalistic  network,  plus  our 
linguistic  and  research  expertise  through 
Factiva,”  de  Ruig  recalls.  When  Dow 
Jones  bought  the  controlling  interest  in 
Factiva  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  it 
changed  the  name  to  Watchlist. 


How  to  Tell  Your  Best  Customer 
from  Your  Worst  Nightmare 


Rupert  de  Ruig,  managing  director  of 
Dow  Jones  Risk  &  Compliance,  says 
journalists  provide  the  Watchlist's  data. 


In  December,  at  the  request  of  some 
New'  York-based  Watchlist  customers, 
Dow'  Jones  rolled  out  another  risk 
product  that  relies  on  repurposing  the 
new's  reporters  generate  —  the  Dow  Jones 


Anti-Corruption  global  database.  “Watch¬ 
list  focuses  on  w'ho  is  getting  the  bribes, 
and  carrv'ing  out  the  corruption,”  de  Ruig 
says.  “Now'  we’ll  focus  on  violators  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  —  and 
who’s  paj'ing  the  corruption.” 

Dow  Jones  Anti-Corruption  allows 
senior  executives  to  verify  information  from 
their  employees  and  third-partv'  contrac¬ 
tors,  screen  the  employees  or  business 
partners,  and  audit  company  records 
against  the  database.  “Know'ing  the  true 
background  of  your  business 
partners,  clients  and  contractors 
is  becoming  especially  important 
as  authorities  begin  to  investigate 
if  the  anti-corruption  ‘tone  at  the 
top’  of  an  organization  is  actually 
being  implemented  in  practice,” 
de  Ruig  says. 

And  w'ith  this  product,  too, 
he  adds,  “It’s  thanks  to  the  journalists 
that  we  get  that  data.”  11 

For  breaking  business  news,  visit 
www.editorandpubiisher.com/biz 


Scratching  a  niche  for  new  revenue 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

OR  YEARS,  NEWSPAPERS  HALF- 

heartedly  tried  to  sell  advertisers 
on  the  idea  of  reach,  but  paid  cir¬ 
culation  prevailed.  Then  paid  circ  started 
plunging.  Add  cratering  advertising 
revenue  to  the  mix  and  new  debt  loads, 
and  today  it  looks  like  the  industry  is 
facing  a  speeding  train  —  whereas  before, 
it  w'as  merely  chugging. 

On  the  plus  side,  newspapers 
are  reaching  more  people  than 
ever,  thanks  to  expanding 
portfolios  in  print  and  online. 

During  the  December  financial 
presentations  hosted  by  UBS, 

A.H.  Belo,  for  example,  revealed 
the  company’s  niche  products 
accounted  for  more  revenue  than 
online  (see  Data  Page,  p.  44).  Its 
new'  Briefing  —  a  targeted  product  aimed 
at  non-subscribers  —  brought  in  more  than 
$1  million  in  revenue  during  its  first  13 
w'eeks.  That  revenue  was  new  revenue, 
Robert  Decherd,  A.H.  Belo’s  CEO,  was  sure 
to  point  out  to  investors  and  analysts. 

Ov'er  at  McClatchy,  the  company  is 
retraining  its  sales  people  to  think  in  terms 
of  “audience,”  not  product.  The  idea,  says 


Vice  President/Advertising  Stephen 
Bernard,  is  “to  move  away  from  the  culture 
of  selling  just  the  new'spaper  printed  copies 
to  total  audience.” 

For  the  past  year,  McClatchy  has  been 
working  on  programs  to  train  sales  reps  in 
responding  to  a  customer’s  w'ants.  “We  sold 
multiple  products  separately  for  years,” 
Bernard  says.  “Today  you  provide  multiple 
products  to  the  customer  to  meet 
their  needs.” 

That,  of  course,  involves 
targeting.  Bernard  explains  that 
advertisers  looking  to  reach 
women  34  to  55  could  do  so 
through  the  main  product,  the 
local  Web  site,  the  special  fashion 
supplement,  and  so  on,  with  each 
product  building  on  the  depth 
of  the  demographic.  “We  are 
isolating  the  customer  on  how  they  use 
our  products  and  show  them  how  to  run 
ads,”  he  says. 

So  far,  training  has  taken  place  at  The 
Sacramento  Bee  and  the  Miami  Hei  ald. 
Alexandra  Villoch,  the  Herald’s  senior  vice 
president  of  advertising  and  marketing, 
says  that  all  of  the  paper’s  sales  people  went 
through  the  training  session  in  the  summer. 


VP/Advertising 
Stephen  Bernard 


“We  made  every'  single  manager  and  sales 
rep”  take  part  in  the  training  program,  she 
says,  adding  that  in  the  past,  only  a  new 
hire  would  have  to  go  through  the  process. 

Sales  people  learn  the  No.  1  takeaway 
is  to  ask  the  advertiser  (or  potential  adver¬ 
tiser),  “Who  do  you  want  to  reach?” 

Villoch  relays  the  story  of  how'  one 
advertiser  —  a  consortium  representing  the 
city  of  Miami  —  gave  the  Herald  the  brush- 
off  at  first,  until  they  heard  what  the  paper 
had  to  offer.  The  group  w  as  looking  to 
promote  Miami  as  a  destination;  they 
thought  the  Herald  only  reached  locals. 

Not  so,  says  Villoch.  People  in  Europe, 
Latin  America  and  other  parts  of  the  U.S. 
like  New' York,  access  the  Herald  online. 
Once  this  was  explained,  the  paper  got  a 
piece  of  the  $2.5  million  campaign. 

He  says  the  Herald  also  made  some  big 
changes  to  the  way  in  w'hich  sales  people 
w'ere  compensated.  Reps  now'  have  a  bigger 
base  salary  and  commission  is  doled  out  by 
sales  goals,  w'hich  could  include  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  print  and  online,  for  example  —  not 
just  one  of  those  products. 

Villoch  feels  raising  the  base  pay  and  not 
tying  the  commission  structure  that  gives 
one  product  (like  print)  an  advantage  over 
another  (say,  online)  helps  the  rep  engage 
better  w'ith  the  customer:  “We  w'ant  them 
to  sell  the  right  product,  rather  than  the 
product  with  the  biggest  commission.”  U 
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BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

WHILE  2008  COULD  PRETTY 
much  be  summed  up  as  the 
year  of  the  slasher,  the  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation  made 
some  end-of-year  grants  that  restored 
some  hope  for  the  industry.  The  founda¬ 
tion  awarded  four  online  community 
news  sites  a  combined  total  of  $339,000 
for  staff  and  content  expansion. 

The  four  sites  are  familiar  names  in 
big  markets  where  the  daily  metros  are 
suffering  ad  revenue  plunges  and  cutbacks: 
MinnPost.com  (Minneapolis/St.  Paul),  the 
Voice  of  San  Diego,  the  Chi-town  Daily 
News  in  Chicago  and  the  St.  Louis  Beacon. 

“What  we  did  was  not  arbitrary,”  says 
Gary  Kebbel,  the  Knight  Foundation’s 
journalism  program  director.  Between  20 
and  25  online  sites  that  Knight  plucked 
from  applications 


Photo  of  the  Month 


KIMIMASA  MAYAMA,  EUROPEAN  PRESSPHOTO  AGENCY,  DEC.  14 

IN  WINTER,  Japanese  monkeys  often  like  to  soak  in  a 
hot  spring  in  the  ski  resort  town  of  Yamanouchi,  near 
Nagano.  Photographer  Mayama 
tells  us,  “Monkeys  look  like  human 
beings  while  enjoying  the  hot  spring. 

They  look  very  comfortable,  they  relax  like  us.  We  feel  like  we 
see  ourselves.”  Mayama  came  to  the  spa  knowing  that  newly 
fallen  snow  would  produce  clouds  of  steam, 


new  communi- 
t)-  sites  with  different 
business  models. 

The  foundation 
asked  the  partici¬ 
pants  three  things: 
WTiat  are  you  doing? 
Wdiat  role  are  you  filling  in  the  communi¬ 
ty?  And  perhaps  the  sweetest  one:  WTiat 
can  we  do  to  help? 

The  foundation  settled  on  the  four  sites 
and  made  the  one-year  grant,  which  will 
allow  for  each  recipient  to  hire  a  few 
more  staffers  to  cover  subjects  deemed 
important  to  their  communities. 

The  foundation  is  observing  these 
burgeoning  experiments  in  hopes  of 
finding  new  ways  to  inform  citizens  — 
something  that  obviously  takes  more  than 
a  year,  Kebbel  notes.  Knight  is  using  page 
views,  time  spent  and  unique  users  as 
yardsticks  for  determining  growth.  But  it 
is  also  looking  at  more  subjective  ways 
the  sites  impact  their  communities. 

Knight  wanted  the  grants  to  last  more 
than  just  a  year,  but  given  the  state  of  the 
economy,  the  foundation  needed  to  be 
conservative,  since  it  too  has  taken  a  hit. 


Submit  your  photos  for 
this  section!  E-mail  us  at 
hottype@editorandpublisher.com 


Program  Director 
Gary  Kebbel 


Greg  Mitchell 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

IN  THE  TWO  YEARS  SINCE  HeLIUM 

formed  what  it  calls  the  “world’s  largest 
writing  community,”  it  claims  that 
more  than  150,000  people  have  written 
about  one  million  articles  for  its  Web  site,  a 
kind  of  giant  freelance  marketplace 
shopped  until  now  mostly  by  magazines 
and  some  W’eb  sites.  Now,  Helium  is  taking 
its  “social  publishing  platform”  to  the  news- 


Kebbel  adds. 
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j  articles  at  a  time  on  the 
I  same  general  topic  and  are 
j  asked  to  rate  which  one 
is  better.  On  average  an 
I  article  is  rated  15  times, 

I !  Newton  says.  “We  do  a  few 

I  j  things  to  prevent  gaming,” 
j  I  he  adds.  “You  can’t  select 

I I  the  articles  you  rate,  for 

i  instance,  and  we  take  the 

!  author’s  name  off  it.” 

!  I  In  the  time  since  it’s 

been  open  for  business, 
i  “thousands  of  articles”  from 

;  the  million  or  so  submitted 
1 1  to  the  site  have  sold,  Newton  says,  most  for 
j  j  about  $20  to  $50  apiece. 

I  \  As  Helium  sees  it,  the  system  is  a  means 
j  for  newspapers  to  get  better-quality  local 
articles  at  the  low  price  they  expect  to  pay 
;  for  the  work  of  community  journalists.  “We 

can  put  in  a  community'  stringer  program 
I  where  [a  paper]  is  using  freelancers,  or 
,  where  it  has  cut  back  on  editorial  staff,” 

!  Newton  says.  “We  can  help  you  fill  those 
gaps,  and  do  it  for  a  much  lower  cost.”  The 
!  content,  of  course,  skews  to  softer  features, 
i  and  well  away  from  investigative  reporting 


or  areas  where  professional  journalism 
skills  are  critical,  he  notes. 

A  few  newspapers  are  trying  it  out:  The 
j  State  Journal-Register  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  is 
j  starting  a  feature  that  allows  readers  to  post 
articles  in  a  debate  format  on  the  opinion 
pages  of  its  Web  site.  In  the  weeks  after 
I  Illinois  Gk)v.  Rod  Blagojevich’s  arrest  on 
I  federal  charges  that  he  sought  to  sell  the 
seat  vacated  by  Barack  Obama,  there’s  been 
no  shortage  of  interest  in  the  feature,  says 
I  Executive  Editor  Jon  Broadbooks. 

!  “I  think  it’s  going  to  be  something  that’s 


going  to  build  over 
time,”  says  Broad¬ 
books,  who  noted  the 
GateHouse  Media- 
owned  pap)er  rolled 
out  a  soft  launch  of 
the  feature  over  the 
summer.  “I  didn’t 
e.xpect  it  to  get 
millions  of  page 
views  out  of  the 
box.  It’s  yet  another 
way  to  further  the 
conversation  with 
!  the  community;” 

I  In  December,  The  Eagle-Tribune  in 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  partnered  with 
Helium  to  assemble  a  stable  of  community 
j  stringers  to  provide  hyperlocal  content. 

'  Publisher  Al  Getler  says  the  Community' 
Newspapers  Holding  Inc.  daily  looks  at 
the  program  as  a  way  to  give  “a  greater 
I  voice”  to  local  residents,  who  can  prov'ide 
!  stories  that  complement  the  work  of 


Peter  Newton,  VP 
of  business  develop¬ 
ment  for  Helium, 
sees  its  stories  as  a 
viable  option  for 
hypericcal  content. 


the  newsroom. 


(il 
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The  Star  Press  of 
Muncie,  Ind.,  took  home 
18  individual  awards,  ^  ^ 
five  category  awards,  and 
was  named  the  2008 


General  Excellence 
Award  winner  in  its 
circulation  category  by 
the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Association.  For  a  full 
list  of  the  winners,  visit 
www.hspa.com. 


PolitiFact.com,  a  fact¬ 
checking  Web  site  creat¬ 
ed  by  the  Sf.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Congressional 
Quarterly,  is  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  National 
Press  Foundation’s  2008 


Excellence  in  Online 
Journalism  Award. 

.  I 


Mike  Lange,  former 
editor  of  the  Moosehead 


Messenger  in  Greenville 
and  a  former  board 
member  and  treasurer 
‘for  the  Maine  Press 
Association,  has  been 
named  the  association’s 
next  executive  director. 


Lipnickj-  has  been  managing  editor  for 
the  last  10  years.  He  succeeds  Pat  Rice, 
who  has  been  editor  since  2004.  Rice  has 
accepted  a  new  role  as  director  of  content 
for  the  two  daily  and  eight  weekly  papers 
Freedom  Communications  owms  in 
Northwest  Florida. 


I  L  L  I  N  O  1  S 

Gary  Schieffer  has  been  named  metro 
editor  of  The  State  Journal-Register  in 
Springfield.  Schieffer,  who  has  been  with 
the  newspaper  for  22  years,  spent  the  last 
18  years  as  night  metro  editor. 


Bob  Fleck  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Previously,  he  was  advertising 
director  for  its  city  retail,  entertainment, 
and  automotive  categories.  Brad  Moore 
has  been  named  vice  president/targeted 
media.  Previously,  he  served  as  general 
manager  of  RedEye. 


M  I  N  N  Iv  S  ( )  T  A 

Rob  Davenport  has  been  named  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Journal  of  International 
Falls.  Davenport  had  been  general 
manager  of  the  Daily  Journal  and  parent 
company  North  Star  Publishing.  He 
succeeds  Wayne  Kasich. 


M  I  S  S  I  S  S  I  P  P  1 
Dominick  Cross  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Delta  Democrat  Times  in  Greenville. 
Cross  most  recently  was  a  music  colum¬ 
nist  for  The  Advocate  in  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Before  that,  he  was  editor  of  the  Crowley 
(La.)  Post-Signal. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Thomas  E.  Heslin 

Thomas  E.  Heslin  has  been  named  vice 
president  and  executive  editor  of  The 
Providence  Journal.  Heslin,  58,  has  served 
as  interim  executive  editor  since  May. 
Before  that,  he  was  managing  editor  for 
new  media.  Heslin  joined  the  newspaper 
in  1981,  working  for  10  years  as  metro¬ 
politan  managing  editor  and  has  also 
served  as  managing  editor,  state  editor,  managing  editor  for 
investigations,  regional  news  editor,  and  copy  editor  on  the 
night  suburban  and  metro  desks.  Before  joining  the  Journal,  he 
was  managing  editor  of  Foster’s  Daily  Democrat  in  Dover,  N.H. 


A  l.  A  B  A  M  A 

Angela  Young-Hobbs  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  advertising  for  The  Tuscaloosa 
News.  Young-Hobbs  joined  the  ATeics  in 
1998  as  an  advertising  account  executive 
and  was  named  retail  advertising 
manager  in  2002. 


F  LORI  D  A 

Alex  Taylor  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
The  Palm  Beach  Post.  Taylor  most  recently 
served  as  publisher  of  The  Daily  Sentinel 
in  Grand  Junction,  Colo.  Doug  Franklin, 
who  most  recently  served  as  publisher, 
is  leaving  to  take  a  top  position  in  a 
restructuring  at  parent  company  Cox 
Enterprises  Inc. 


C  A  1. 1  F  O  R  N  I  A 
Dave  Schmall  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Appeal-Democrat  in  Marysville. 
Schmall  most  recently  was  publisher  of 
Creative  Loafing 'm  Atlanta,  Ga.  Before 
that,  he  serv'ed  as  general  manager  for 
Quick,  the  free  publication  of  The  Dallas 
Morning  News. 


Mary  Jurkonis  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune  in  South  Lake 
Tahoe.  Jurkonis  most  recently  served  as 


Colin  Lipnicky  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
of  the  Northwest  Florida  Daily  News. 


publisher  of  the  North  Lake  Tahoe 
Bonanza  in  Incline  Village. 


Millie  Quan  has  been  named  senior  editor 
for  enterprise  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
She  has  served  as  an  assistant  national 
editor  since  2001. 


Kathleen 
O’Hara 

has  been  named 
vice  president  of 
marketing  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Previously, 
she  served  as  director  of 
consumer  marketing  and  sales. 
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^  COLORADO 

Steven  Pope 

to  president  and 
'  ^  publisher  of 

The  Gazette 
^  rf\  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Pope  most  recently 
was  general  manager  for  Swift 
Communications’  Colorado 
Mountain  News  Media. 


Robert  M.  Jelenic 

58,  Died  Dec.  3 

FORMER  CEO.  JOURNAL  REGISTER  COMPANY  « 

I  N 1968  AND  1969,  Robert  M.  Jelenic  WAS  A  STAR 

quarterback  for  the  Laurentian  University  foot-  3 
ball  team  in  Ontario  —  and  also  played  semi-pro 
football  for  the  Sudburj’  Spartans  in  1970  and  1971- 
The  seasons  he  spent  learning  to  be  patient,  to  recog- 
nize  the  right  moment  to  make  a  play,  and  to  know 
when  it’s  time  to  improvise  provided  him  the  ideal 
foundation  for  his  career  as  a  newspaper  executive. 

Jelenic  was  better  known  as  the  former  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Journal  Register  Co.,  and 

spent  more  than  three  decades  in  the  business.  He  was  widely  regarded  as  the 
primarv’  force  behind  Journal  Register,  which  today  owns  22  daily  newspapers  and 
346  nondaily  publications  and  operates  227  Web  sites. 

A  native  Canadian,  Jelenic  worked  for  the  Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Group  for  12 
years  before  being  appointed  president  of  U.S.  new  spaper  companies  at  Ingersoll  Pub¬ 
lications  in  1988.  In  1990,  he  became  president  and  chief  e.xecutive  officer  of  the  then- 
newly  incorporated  Journal  Register.  Between  1993  and  1998  he  oversaw'  major 
acquisitions  involving  12  daily  newspapers,  117  nondaily  publications,  and  three  com¬ 
mercial  printing  companies,  and  in  1997  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  board. 

Jelenic  w  as  an  avid  golfer  and  coached  softball,  little  league  and  ice  hockey.  He  was 
diagnosed  with  cancer  in  June  2005,  and  continued  to  lead  the  company  until  taking 
a  leave  in  June  2007  for  medical  treatment.  He  retired  that  November. 


N  F  V  n  A 

Pete  Copeland  has  been  named  publisher 
of  the  Lahontan  Valley  News.  Copeland, 
who  most  recently  serv  ed  as  publisher 
of  Northern  Nevada  Business  Weekly, 
also  becomes  group  publisher  of  Sierra 
Nevada  Media’s  Reno  Metro  Group, 
adding  the  Lahontan  Valley  News  to 
his  oversight  with  Northern  Nevada 
Business  Weekly  and  Reno.com. 


NKW  YORK 

Tony  Metcalf  has  been  named  editor  in 
chief  for  U.S.,  overseeing  the 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  New' York 
editions.  Previously,  Metcalf  was  ovv'ner 
and  editorial  director  of  the  free  daily 
newspaper  7  Days,  in  Dubai. 


Brenda  Miller-Fergerson  is  the  new  general 
manager  of  the  Victoria  Advocate.  She 
most  recently  served  as  an  assistant 
general  manager  and  vice  president.  Dan 
Easton,  vice  president  and  assistant 
general  manager,  has  taken  oversight  of 
the  Advocates  creative  services  depart¬ 
ment.  He  will  continue  to  oversee  the 
paper’s  editorial  department,  digital 
operations  and  new  ventures. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 
John  Huff  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Anderson  Independent-Mail.  Huff  most 
recently  was  editor  of  the  Sun  Journal  in 
New  Bern,  N.C.,  and  has  serv  ed  as  e.xecutive 
editor  of  The  Post  and  Courier  in  Charleston. 


Jon  Spaulding  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Palladium-Times  in 
Oswego.  Spaulding  most  recently  serv  ed 
as  director  of  advertising  at  The  Star- 
Gazette  in  Elmira.  He  succeeds  Paul  Scott. 
who  is  retiring. 


1  F  X  A  S 

Grant  Moise  is  the  new  general  manager 
of  Briefing,  a  quick-read  newspaper 
published  by  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 
Moise  most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  of  direct  channel  sales  for 
Tribune  Media  Net. 


V  I  R  G  I  N  I  A 

Rebecca  Snoddy  has  been  named  assistant 
controller  at  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch.  Previously,  Snoddy  was  an 
accounting  manager  for  the  newspaper. 
Before  that,  she  w  as  the  accounts  payable 
supervisor  for  Media  General. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bernard  A.  Oravec  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Williamsport  Su  n- 
Gazette.  Oravec  has  served  as  advertising 
sales  director  for  the  Altoona  Mirror  and 
w'as  director  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Network  in  Centre  County. 

He  succeeds  Robert  0.  Rolley  Jr.,  who  serves 
as  publisher  of  The  Express  in  Lock 
Haven  and  until  recently  had  been 
managing  both  newspapers. 


GEORGIA 

has  been  named 
digital  media 
sales  director/ 
HHILflH  online  publish¬ 
ing  and  advertising  at  The 
Augusta  Chronicle.  Previously, 
Bell  was  VP/advertising  for  the 
Columbus  Ledger  Enquirer. 


WASH INGTON 
Mike  GugliottO  has  been  named  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Pioneer 
Newspapers  Inc.  Gugliotto  most  recently 
served  as  chief  operating  officer  for  the 
Seattle-based  company.  He  succeeds 
David  Lord,  who  becomes  vice  chairman. 


Kelly  Luvison  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  the  Morning  Times  in  Sayre.  Luvison  is 
also  president  of  River  Valley  News 
Group,  a  div'ision  of  the  Sample  News 
Group.  Previously,  he  was  publisher  of 
The  Leader  in  Corning,  N.Y. 


William  G.A.  Shaw  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Snoqualmie  Valley 
Record.  Shaw  has  been  special  projects 
manager  for  Sound  Publishing  since  2006. 
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Once  again,  the  market-distorting  Newspaper  Preservation  Act 
fails  to  live  up  to  its  name 


Nothing  saddens  us  more  as 
an  institution  at  Editor  ^ 
Publisher  than  the  death  of  a 
newspaper.  So  we  take  no 
pleasure  at  all  in  sajing  we  told  you  so, 
if  —  as  seemed  likelier  every  day  as  this 
issue  went  to  press  —  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  fails 
to  find  a  buyer  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  and  folds  the  149-j'ear-old  tabloid. 
We  predicted  its  closing  in  this  space  even 
before  the  Rocky  and  The  Denver  Post 
began  the  joint  operating  agreement  (JOA) 
that  was  supposed  to  keep  Denver  a  two- 
newspaper  city  for  the  ne.\t 
50  years. 

In  this  space  eight  years 
ago,  we  e.\pressed  the  hope 
that  Denver  would  be 
the  last  JOA,  and  that 
Congress  would  abolish  the 
Newspaper  Presenation 
Act.  Certainly,  President 
Obama  and  Congress  have 
more  important  issues  to 
confront.  But  perhaps  in  the  dog  days  of 
August,  in,  let  us  hope,  a  calmer,  more 
placid  nation.  Congress  will  find  a  few 
moments  to  wipe  this  farce  off  the  books. 

Back  then,  in  our  June  5, 2000,  issue, 
we  were  scornful,  maybe  even  a  little  cruel, 
as  w'e  mocked  a  no  doubt  sincere  Rocky 
marketing  executive  who  enthused  when 
the  JOA  was  formally  proposed  that  “the 
best  news  in  all  of  this  is  that  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  will  be  here  50 
years  from  now.” 

“If,  50  years  from  now,  the  Rocky  is  still 
around,”  we  wTote,  “the  Post  won’t  be  —  or 
vice  versa.  Bet  your  house  on  it:  In  the  year 
2050,  there  will  be  just  one  daily  metro 
newspaper  in  Denver,  and  by  then  it  will 
have  been  the  sole  paper  for  many  years.” 


It’s  looking  more 
like  the  ‘Rocky 
Mountain  News’ 
will  not  find  a 
buyer,  and  will 
end  up  folding. 


As  it  turns  out,  it  looks  like  the  Rocky 
won’t  make  even  a  decade.  The  youngest 
JOA  in  America  will,  appropriately,  be  the 
most  short-lived  ever  —  and  join  the  other 
18  JOAs,  out  of  just  27  such  partnerships 
in  U.S.  history,  that  have  not  survived. 

For  the  Newspaper  Preservation  Act  of 
1970  that  permits  JOAs  has  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  it  does  not  preserve 
newspapers.  By  suspending  antitrust  rules, 
this  legal  legacy  of  the  NLxon  era  can  distort 
market  forces  and  discourage  would-be 
competitors  by  handing  a  business 

monopoly  to  “rival”  owmers 
—  but  it  usually  fails  in 
its  supposed  mission  of 
preserving  diverse  sources 
of  news  and  opinion. 

JOAs  are  cjmical 
marriages  of  convenience 
that  last  only  as  long  as  the 
partners  feel  like  putting 
out  two  papers  —  and  nev¬ 
er  happen  w'hen  one  pub¬ 
lisher  thinks  he  can  wdn  the  newspaper  war. 

William  Dean  Singleton,  CEO  of 
MediaNews  Group  and  the  Post's  titular 
publisher,  evidently  figures  he’s  at  last  won 
in  Denver.  He’s  made  no  bones  about  the 
fact  that  he  expects  no  one  to  buy  the  Rocky 
—  and  that  he  certainly  isn’t  going  to  lift  a 
finger  to  keep  it  publishing.  He’s  surely 
correct  on  both  points.  If  Scripps,  w  hich 
has  been  at  this  newspaper  thing  since 
1878,  cannot  figure  out  how'  to  make  money 
with  no  direct  daily  competitor,  what  are 
the  odds  someone  else  is  going  to  think  they 
can  do  better? 

“This  market  produces  enough  profit  for 
one  newspaper,  but  not  for  two  newspa¬ 
pers,”  Singleton  was  quoted  as  saying  in  the 
Post.  Gee,  Dean,  now  you  tell  us. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Blogfolloxos  mass  firing 

A  M-TIME'  LOOK 


When  the  media  company  axed  about  2,000  in  early  December, 
you  could  follow  the  sad  story  almost  office-by-office 

Love  him  or  hate  him,  you  have  to  admit:  It  was 
an  amazing  first  half  of  December  for  former  Gannett 
staffer  Jim  Hopkins  and  his  off-the-reservation 
Gannett  Blog.  First,  the  site  carried  the  earliest  word 
on  what  would  become  the  biggest  wave  of  layoffs 
(about  2,000  in  all)  ever  to  hit  a  media  company  in  a  single  week. 
Then  it  served  as  a  bulletin  board/gripe  room  for  many  of  those 
victims  and  their  friends  or  colleagues.  Finally,  Hopkins  helped 
break  the  news  of  a  coming  momentous  company  announcement 
about  severe  home  delivery  cutbacks  at  the  Detroit  JOA  — 


which  would  transpire  on  Dec.  16  prettj' 
much  the  way  he  predicted. 

Hopkins,  51,  who  lives  in  San  Francisco, 
was  a  business  writer  and  editor  for 
Gannett  for  20  years  until  he  took  a  buyout 
and  left  USA  Today.  He  created  the  blog 
(http:  //gannettblog.blogspot.com/)  in 
September  2007  anonymously,  but  owned 
up  to  it  after  four  months.  He  has  since 
drawn  both  praise  and  scorn.  Some  critics 
within  Gannett,  especially  at  USA  Today, 
charge  that  he  is  bitter  and  far  too  negative, 
that  he  and  the  commenters  often  spread 
rumor  as  fact  and/or  make  personal  attacks 
on  named  or  thinly  veiled  individuals. 

In  any  case,  it  was  fascinating  to  follow' 
the  tidal  w'ave  of  cuts  at  most  of  the 
Gannett  papers  almost  in  real  time  over 
the  course  of  Dec.  3  and  4 
at  his  blog,  with  com¬ 
menters  (moving  with 
the  sun  across  time  zones 
from  east  to  west)  report¬ 
ing  on  meetings  called, 
employees  summoned  to 
HR,  memos  sent,  details  on  severance  and 
benefits,  w'orkers  escorted  out  of  buildings, 
and  the  fear  and  lamentation  (including 


concerns  about  suicides)  that  followed. 

Gannett  itself  did  not  provide  its  ow'n 
blovv-by-blow'  (beyond  saving  that  the  lay¬ 
offs  were  in  line  with  its  earlier  statement 


that  10%  of  jobs  would  disappear),  so  the 
blog  became  the  main  source  for  what  was 
happening  at  dozens  of  papers,  big  and 
small,  with  more  than  a  thousand  comments 
piling  up  over  a  few  dav’S. 

“More  than  two  years 
ago,  I  started  becoming 
concerned  about  the 
company’s  direction, 
and  where  it  was  going,” 
Hopkins  told  E^^P.  “So  I 
wanted  to  make  a  place  where  [Gannett 
employees]  could  share  information  about 
the  company  so  they  could  make  smarter 


choices  about  their  careers.  Most  Gannett 
employees  work  for  small  newspapers. 
They’re  scattered  across  the  United  States, 
physically  separated  from  each  other.” 

To  give  you  a  little  flavor  of  what  went 
down  in  the  layoff  spree,  some  excerpts 
from  commenters  at  the  blog  covering  one 
of  the  sad  December  days  (in  chronological 
order): 

•  The  Binghamton  Pres.s  Cf  Sun- 
Bulletin  lost  probably  the  best  photogra¬ 
pher  it’s  had  since  I’ve  been  reading  it. 

Raise  a  Guinness  in  honor  of  Chuck  Haupt! 

•According  to  local  reports,  in  addition 
to  16  jobs,  Asheville  is  closing  a  satellite 
operation. 

•  Rochester’s  Scott  Pitoniak  w  as  let  go. 
That  can’t  be  true.  He’s  among  the  best 
sportswriters  at  this  company.  Amazing. 

•  Here  is  your  update  from  Ohio:  There 
were  between  45  and  50  jobs  eliminated 
today  at  the  smaller  Ohio  new  spapers.  For 
the  record,  many  of  these  smaller  papers 
have  larger  margins  than  many  of  the  larger 
papers  in  the  company. 

•  We  lost  5  in  Port  Huron 

•  Did  I  miss  any  announced  corporate 
cuts? 

•  For  a  start,  I,  for  one,  am  going  to  serve 
as  the  designated  driver  for  any  of  the 
drinkers  among  my  dearly  departed 
colleagues  who  want  to  get  thoroughly 
wasted. 

•  I  was  laid  off  this  morning.  I  was  as 
mentally  prepared  as  I  thought  I  could  be, 
what  with  having  the  least  senioritv’  in  my 

department,  but  nothing 
can  prepare  you  for  the 
anguish  of  losing  your  job. 
The  moment  the  EE  calls 
you  into  his  office,  eveiy- 
thing  seems  surreal.  It’s 
just  hard  to  believe  that 
everything  I’ve  worked  for 
and  believed  in  can  vanish, 
just  like  that. 

•  No  w'ord  on  cuts,  but  the  Hattiesburg 
Americans  printing vv'ill  be  moved  to 
Jackson. 

•  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  has  started.  At  least 
one  sports  copy  editor/page  designer. 

•  Well,  I  got  the  lovely  news  that  my  job 
was  eliminated  at  The  Arizona  Republic, 
along  with  about  100  other  loyal  employees. 

•  It’s  15:17  Hawaiian  Standard  Time,  and 
the  bloodbath  at  The  Honolulu 
Advertiser  is  on. 

•  If  we  used  to  be  “the  daily  miracle,” 

what  the  heck  are  we  now???  How  will  it 
be  done?  11 


Greg  Mitchell’s  column 
'appears  every  week  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
pressingissues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell@editorandpublisher.com. 


One  staflFer  wrote: 
‘It’s  just  hard  to 
believe  that  every¬ 
thing  I’ve  worked  for 
and  believed  in  can 
vanish,  just  like  that.” 
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Installed  largely  for 
its  own  anticipated 
insert  volumes,  the 
News  &  Observer’s 
big,  new  Muller 
Martini  inserter  in 
its  expanded 
Raleigh,  N.C., 
facility  will  take  in 
other  dailies'  work, 
starting  this  month 
with  The  State, 
Columbia,  S.C. 


MAKING  THE  MOST  OF  IT 


m  IN  nun 

Operating  adjustments  to  contain  costs,  raise  revenue 


EGARDLESS  OF  GEOGRAPHY, 

ownership  or  circulation,  news¬ 
papers  faced  rising  costs  and 
diminishing  revenues  even 
before  the  recession  —  which  is  only  making 
publishers’  problems  worse.  Printed  editions 
and  workforces  can  only  be  cut  so  much,  but 
publishers  can  make  decisions  and  invest¬ 
ments  that  bring  further  savings  or  support 
additional  business.  Some  may  benefit  from 
both;  either  is  desirable. 

The  trick  is  squeezing  out  efficiencies  and 


opportunities  by  upgrading  existing  equip¬ 
ment  at  home,  when  possible,  and  exploiting 
expertise  elsewhere,  when  preferable.  E^P 
will  highlight  these  moves  in  its  first  News¬ 
paper  Industry  Virtual  Expo  on  Jan.  22  (see 
p.  26).  In  this  issue,  we  explore  the  strategies 
that  will  be  featured  in  a  keynote  and  three 
panels:  outsourcing,  process  improvement, 
smart  software,  add-ons  and  enhancements. 
In  all  likelihood,  newspapers  not  frozen  in 
panic  will  adopt  a  mix  of  measures  —  where 
budgets  and  business  plans  permit. 
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OUTSOURCING 


Newspapers  send 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

WHEN  IT  WORKS,  OUTSOURCING 

should  benefit  both  parties, 
allowing  each  to  focus  on  and 
invest  in  what  it  does  best.  It  can  even  save 
one  newspaper  from  making  a  major  capital 
e.xpenditure,  while  saving  the  same  sort  of 
investment  made  by  another  newspaper. 

At  upwards  of  $10  million,  the  Raleigh, 
N.C.,  News  ^  Observers  post-press  plant- 
and-equipment  project  —  completed  tw  o 
years  ago  to  add  “a  lot  of  horsepower  to  go 
very  late  with  our  classified  packaging,” 
according  to  Operations  Vice  President 
Richard  Rinehart  —  is  now'  at  the  service 
of  a  different  revenue  stream. 

The  paper’s  strong  automotive  category 
eventually  followed  the  industiy-  trend. 

Today,  the  classifieds  have  diminished 
sufficiently  to  fit  into  the  main  run,  Rinehart 
says.  But  w’hile  the  N^O  can  still  handle  its 
sister  community  paper’s  inserting  more 
efficiently  than  that  smaller  paper,  external 
opportunities  are  about  to  pick  up  the  slack 
of  the  internal  efficiencies. 

The  N^O  will  handle  Sunday  inserting  for 
The  State  in  Columbia,  S.C.,  beginning  with 


out,  take  in  work 

the  Jan.  11  edition,  and  the  Raleigh  paper  is 
talking  with  other,  unnamed  North  and 
South  Carolina  papers  about  doing  the  same 
for  them,  says  Rinehart. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  takes  in  others’ 
work,  the  N^O  outsources  some  of  its  owti: 
Chicago-based  Affinity’s  offices  in  Asia  make 
up  its  display  ads,  while  Penske  Logistics  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  trucks  its  copies  to  distribution 
centers  and  drop-off  sites. 

Some  papers  looking  at  daily  inserting  and 


AFL  Web  Printing’s  Secaucus  (shown)  and  Voorhees,  N.J., 
plants  print  almost  485,000  copies  of  five  dailies  nightly. 


TMC  products,  saj's  Rinehart,  may  find 
efficiencies  outsourcing  to  Raleigh,  especially 
with  its  inkjet  labeling.  “For  smaller  papers,” 
he  adds,  “it  may  make  sense  to  take  on  all 
of  their  work.” 

Now  w'ith  two  28:1  Harris  1472s,  a  new, 
40:1  Muller  Martini  SLS3000  for  Sunday 
work  (where  hopper  loaders  allow  one 
person  to  manage  two  inserts),  Burt 
Technologies  scheduling  software  and  a 
Cannon  Equipment  cart-loading  system, 
the  expansion  resulted  from  the  recognition 
that  “inserting  was  still  a  huge  growth  area,” 
Rinehart  recalls. 

Columbia’s  130,000  color  comics  sections, 
which  serve  as  insert  jackets,  and  the  inserts 
themselves  (25-35  million  per 
month)  will  be  delivered  directly 
to  Raleigh  from  their  printers.  The 
State  w'ill  truck  inserted  comic 
sections  the  200-plus  miles  back 
to  Columbia. 

For  Rinehart’s  counterpart  in 
Columbia,  “it  w  as  still  a  go  even 
with  the  higher  fuel  charges”  that 
prevailed  w  hen  the  arrangement 
was  worked  out  last  year.  Whereas 
the  State  has  relied  on  a  pair  of  out¬ 
dated  Harris  1372s  for  inserting, 
Raleigh’s  new  operation  is  extremely 
,  N.J.,  sophisticated  and  very  well  man- 
;htly.  agetj  _  “a^d  somewhat  underuti- 


STAYING  IN  PRINT 


lized says  Phil  Haggerty,  who  last  May  re¬ 
turned  to  the  State  as  operations  chief  after 
spending  15  years  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

“They  can  download  our  information,” 
Haggert}"  adds.  “It  gives  us  sub-ZIF 
inserting  for  advertisers,  should  they 
require  that.” 

Haggert}’  expects  to  see  newspapers 
execute  more  such  agreements.  Echoing 
many  others,  Rinehart  remarks,  “I  don’t 
think  people  are  going  to  be  making  any 
capital  investments  unless  they’re  bring¬ 
ing  in  new  work.” 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  News-Post  is  bring¬ 
ing  in  new  work.  Like  the  N&O,  it  took  a 
major  project  into  production  just  as  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  prospects  were  dimming.  In  fact,  it 
was  an  even  bigger  project  —  a  new  head¬ 
quarters  and  production  plant.  But  also  like 
the  NS^O,  it  starts  the  new  year  with  a  new 
newspaper  customer,  taking  on  some  of  the 
printing  of  The  Examiners  Washington 
edition.  Like  the  State,  the  Clarity  Media 
free  paper  found  more  capability  in  its 
partner  than  in  its  own  older  equipment. 

Also  this  is  the  year,  Montreal-based 
printer  and  publisher  Transcontinental 
enters  the  U.S.  newspaper  market  when  it 
begins  printing  Hearst’s  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  on  huge  new  heatset-equipped 
Colorman  XXL  presses  in  a  new  produc¬ 
tion  facility. 

But  looking  across  the  industry, 
outsourcing  has  reached  into  eveiy'  depart¬ 
ment,  including  ad  production,  call  centers, 
tech  support  and  back-office  operations. 

Efforts  to  outsource  ads  in  the  1990s 
were  local  operations,  whereas  today  the 
work  can  be  accomplished  across  the 
country  or  around  the  world.  Gannett  Co. 
now  outsources  “a  little  over  3,000  ads  per 
month”  to  2AdPro  in  India,  with  the  goal 
of  outsourcing  all  sites’  ad  production, 
according  to  U.S.  Community  Publishing 
Production  Vice  President  J.  Austin  Ryan. 

Newsrooms  are  outsourcing  beyond  the 
traditional  wire  services,  syndicates  and 
supplementals,  looking,  for  example,  to 
other  publications  for  business  sections. 
Large  Canadian  chain  Canwest  has  taken 
even  page  layout  and  copyediting  largely 
out  of  local  hands  and  centralized  the  work 
at  The  Hamilton  Spectator  in  Ontario. 

Photo  toning  at  Gannett  and,  to  a  less- 
centralized  extent,  the  New  York  Regional 
Media  Group  represents  a  similar  in-com- 
pany  outsourcing  of  what  has  traditionally 
been  a  local  operation.  The  aim  was  to 
“consolidate  the  work  and  gain  economies 
of  scale”  while  marketing  the  capabilities 
to  others  and  saving  them  money,  adds 
Gannett’s  Rvan.  d 


Tighter  operations  in  tight  times 


mate  workflow.  Lines 
of  sticky-note  applica¬ 
tors  were  also  added. 

STMG  presses  now 
run  more  like  com¬ 
mercial  operations, 
Surkamer  explains. 
“The  days  of  taking  a 
press  down  for  two 
shifts  for  30-day 
maintenance  is  gone,” 
he  says.  Crews  work  quickly  within  win¬ 
dows  that  do  not  disrupt  production.  And 
not  only  is  equipment  not  breaking  down, 
he  adds,  “productivity  is  up  substantially.” 

But  Surkamer,  who  often  takes  a  macro 
view'  of  the  new'spaper  industry,  argues  that 
operations  will  not  be  truly  optimized  until 
there  is  more  standardization  of  newspaper 
products,  something  always  resisted  by  the 
sales  side.  “We  produce  an  aw'ftil  lot  of 
products,”  he  says.  “I  think  we’ve  optimized 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

Sun-Times  Media  Group  (STMG) 
knows  all  about  getting  smaller. 
With  its  financial  strength  sapped 
from  within  by  the  alleged  looting  of 
hundreds  of  millions  during  former 
Chairman  Conrad  Black’s  reign  —  and  from 
without  by  the  harsh  newspaper  advertising 
climate  —  the  parent  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  dozens  of  other  Chicago-area 
papers  in  the  past  two  years  has  reduced 
its  printing  facilities  from  five  to  three,  and 
its  press  lines  from  13  to  nine.  It  folded  or 
consolidated  community  papers,  and  shed 
jobs  in  all  departments. 

“Whatever  could  be  outsourced,  we’re 
outsourcing  —  ad  production,  inbound 
classifieds  call  center,  circulation  call  center, 
delivery  has  been  outsourced,”  says  Rick 
Surkamer,  the  longtime  operations 
e.xecutive  who  is  now'  STMG’s  chief 
operating  officer. 

But  as  battered  as  it  ^ 

is  by  the  economy,  the  JjH 

fact  remains  that 
STMG  is  still  putting 
a  lot  of  product,  and 
it  cannot  simply  operate 
with  less  equipment  — 
it  must  optimize  w'hat  it 
has.  Perhaps  no  ot'ner 
newspaper  group  in 
America  could  justify 
making  no  more  capital 
expenditures  better 

fisher  of  a  second-place 
metro  daily  that  also 
owns  suburban  papers 
that  are  in  ferocious 
fights  with  such  strong 
family  groups  as  Paddock  Publications  and 
Shaw  Newspapers. 

“We’re  still  making  capital  investments,” 
says  Surkamer.  Certainly,  STMG  is  not 
spending  freely.  All  projects  must  have 
“hard-and-firm  [return  on  investment],”  he 
notes.  Yet  it  hasn’t  shied  away  from  bigger 
investments  that  optimize  the  capacity  and 
efficiency  of  its  equipment. 

For  instance,  as  STMG  w'as  cutting  down 
the  web  w'idth  of  its  flagship  Sun-Times  and 
other  tabloids,  it  purchased  nine  Advantage 
CLS  computer-to-plate  imagers  from 
Agfa  for  its  three  remaining  plants.  It  also 
installed  a  plate-sortation  system  from 
Acutech,  and  took  other  measures  to  auto¬ 


Craig  Woischwill, 
MHMC  VP/Operations 


Newspapers  printed  on  the  Goss  Colorliner  are  sorted  for  bundling 
at  Sun  Times  Media  Group’s  Fox  Valley  Publications  plant. 

ourselves  into  a  comer.” 

At  The  Eagle-Tribune  in  North  Andover, 
Mass.,  Operations  Director  Jim  Falzone 
has  reached  the  same  conclusion.  When  he 
arrived  at  the  Community'  Newspaper 
Holdings  Inc.  (CNHI)  paper,  his  first  task 
was  to  centralize  production  with  three 
sibling  dailies,  saving  $200,000  annually 
in  labor  costs. 

But  what  was  needed  to  really  optimize 
the  presses  and  inserters  was  not  so  much 
new  equipment  or  control  systems,  but  a 
change  in  scheduling.  “We  had  weeklies 
spread  out  all  through  the  week,  and  every 
one  had  a  reason  why  they  wanted  to 
publish  on  a  certain  day,”  Falzone  says.  This 
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Goss  &  Ferag  -  A  complete  package 


An  expansive,  high-performance  product  lineup  allows 
Goss  International  and  Ferag  to  take  a  comprehensive 
approach.  We  cut  through  the  integration  headaches 
and  customize  solutions  for  today's  requirements  and 
tomorrow's  opportunities.  That's  why  newspapers  across 
North  America  are  turning  to  the  Goss-Ferag  combination 
to  identify  and  achieve  new  possibilities  in  packaging. 
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three  months.  The  bottom  line:  Overall  ink 
cost  fell  as  much  as  25%  during  the  Heralds 
test  period. 

“In  these  resources-stretched  times,  that’s 
a  really  welcome  savings,”  says  Craig  Wois- 
chwill,  vice  president/operations  for  Miami 
Herald  Media  Co.  The  system  has  worked 
as  advertised  in  reducing  set-olf  and  w'eb 
vvTinkling,  he  adds:  “We’re  really  pleased 
with  it  so  far.  It  tends  to  be  slightly  cleaner 
in  the  final  print.”  H 


an  industiy-  standard  as  newsprint  prices 
began  to  climb  more  than  a  year  and-a-half 
ago.  But  the  newsprint  comes  with  its  own 
problems.  Levels  of  ink  that  are  normal  for 
standard  newsprint  not  only  risk  show- 
through,  but  also  the  w'ater  levels  can  weaken 
the  W'eb,  and  ink  left  on  rollers  can  w'rinkle 
the  web. 

The  Miam  i  Herald  this  year  added 
Prolmage’s  OnColor  ECO  ink  optimization 
softw'are,  and  reported  an  ROI  of  less  than 


year,  though,  the  papers  all  shifted  to 
Thursday  publication,  at  Falzone’s  urging  — 
but  not  his  command.  He  got  editorial  buy- 
in  with  a  simple  argument:  “I  said,  if  we 
don’t  save  money  —  it’s  editorial  jobs.  They’re 
definitely  more  open  than  ever  to  realizing 
the  importance  of  the  expense  side  of  the 
equation.” 

Some  expense-cutting,  though,  demands  a 
certain  level  of  investment.  Consider  lighter- 
weight  newsprint,  which  essentially  became 


advertisers,  he  adds. 

Across  the  country', 
where  the  collapsed 
California  housing 
market  seemingly  still 
looks  for  a  bottom. 
Freedom  Interactive 
just  last  month 
launched  40  real 
estate  sites  at  The 
Orange  County 
Register  and  the  rest  of  Freedom 
Communications’  markets. 

“I  lobbied  to  move  ahead”  despite  the 
climate,  says  Linda  Fisk,  Freedom  Interac¬ 
tive’s  vice  president  of  marketing  and  ad 
products.  The  problem  for  Freedom  papers 
w'as  that  their  print  real  estate  classified  was 
competitive,  but  their  interactive  offerings 
were  losing  share  to  better  sites  operated  by 
national  competitors.  “It’s  very  unfortunate 

_  when  a  national  competitor 

•  I  dvi  up  1 can  do  better  than  you  in  your 
own  backj'ard,”  she  says, 
e  Mpmpp  «  Gabriels  Technology  Solu- 

..  .ill ,  tions  designed  and  maintains 
a  solution  that  uses  a  single 
portal  to  offer  rich,  neighbor¬ 
hood-level  content  customized 
to  be  uniquely  local  for  each  of 
the  40  markets.  "We  w'ere  able 
to  save  on  the  investment,” 

Fisk  reports,  “because  with 
Gabriels  we  were  buj'ing  func¬ 
tionality  and  search  capability 
one  time  —  but  serving  40 
markets,  rather  than  buying 
40  different  iterations  of  the  vertical.” 

Vendors,  too,  are  reacting  to  newspapers’ 
new'  economic  reality.  The  classified  ad 
software  maker  Ranger  Data,  for  instance, 
has  eliminated  all  upfront  fees  and  licensing 
pav'ments  for  a  per-month  charge  of  $60  per 
station  for  its  outbound  call  system.  “We’re 
very,  very  fortunate  that  our  products  are 
designed  exactly  for  these  kinds  of  times  — 
extremely  affordable  and  a  revenue-generat¬ 
ing  system,”  says  President  and  Chief 
Operating  Officer  Tony  Marsella.  11 


SOFTWARE 


Software  solutions  for  hard  times 


time  to  have  a  legacy  system  that  was  show¬ 
ing  less  dependability  all  the  time,”  he  says. 

At  The  Virginian-Pilot  in  Norfolk, 
meanwhile.  Business  Systems  Analyst  James 
Allen  hears  from  a  lot  of  nerv'ous  newspaper 
executives  wondering  whether  they  should 
emulate  the  Landmark  Communications 
daily,  w'hich  has  invested  more  than  once  in 
self-service  advertising  software  from  Wave2 
Media  Solutions. 

“I’ll  tell  you  exactly  w'hat  I  w'ould  say 
because  we’re  kind  of  a  flagship  for  Wave2, 
and  I  get  the  questions  all  the  time,”  Allen 
says.  He  starts  w'ith  this  fact:  Its  first 
application,  for  classified  ads,  paid  for  itself 
in  the  first  year. 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

eERALD  J.  Taylor  had  a  grand  vi¬ 
sion  of  a  single  platform  that  w'ould 
integrate  publishing,  advertising, 
circulation  and  business  functions  at  The 
Dispatch  in  Moline,  III,  w'here  he  is  publish¬ 
er,  and  at  its  Small  Newspaper  Group  sibling 
dailies  nearby  in  Kankakee  and  Moline. 

Taylor  is  also  head  of  the  technolog>'  task 
force  at  privately  owned  Small,  which  in 
May  signed  an  agreement  to  install  Digital 
Technology’  International’s  solution  for  that 
grand  v’ision  at  all  its  papers  —  a  project 
W'ith  the  potential  to  incorporate  300  seats 
in  four  states. 

After  considerable  deliberation,  Taylor 
made  the  decision  to  start 
installing  the  circulation  part 
in  two  Illinois  papers,  the 
flagship  Daily  Journal  in 
Kankakee  and  The  Times  in 
Ottawa.  They  w  ould  solve  at 
least  one  problem  —  a  legacy 
circ  system  homemade  by 
someone  w'ho  no  longer  even 
worked  at  Small. 

“The  timing  was  nothing 
less  than  stunning,”  Taylor 
says  with  a  laugh.  “There’s 
nothing,”  he  adds,  “like 
spending  a  jillion  dollars”  just 
when  the  new  spaper  industry- 
hits  the  skids. 

All  across  the  country,  neyvspapers  that 
had  not  yet  made  such  commitments  are 
snapping  the  capital  expenditure  purse  shut. 
But  even  in  these  hard  times  —  and  maybe 
especially  now-  —  an  investment  in  new'- 
generation  softw-are  is  exactly  yvhat  a  new's- 
paper  needs. 

Despite  the  somewhat  rueful  laugh,  Taylor 
concluded  that  a  harsh  economy  demanded 
the  efficiencies  and  quality  of  seryice  the  DTI 
system  promises.  “We  decided  this  was  no 


Publisher  Gerald 
Taylor,  The  Dispatch 
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UPGRADE 


Upgrading  a  downsizing  industry 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

IT’S  ONLY  REASONABLE  THAT  AN 

industr)’  asking  fewer  people  to  work 
smarter  and  harder  should  expect  the 
same  of  the  tools  it  gives  them  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  task. 

Upgrades,  including  add-ons,  ordinarily 
cost  far  less  than  new  capital  equipment, 
can  boost  efficiencies  and  even  afford  new- 
revenue  opportunities.  Tv'pically,  when  the 
Gannett  Co.  considers  upgrades,  it  looks 
for  revenue  return  on  investment,  “but  not 
as  strongly”  as  expense  reduction,  says  J. 
Austin  Ryan,  the  company’s  U.S.  Commu- 
nit\'  Publishing  production  vice  president. 

Enhancement  of  what’s  already  installed 
may  wring  out  efficiencies  or  opportunities, 
but  it  won’t  always  allow  further  cuts  to 
already  depleted  staffs. 

Management  and  staff  can  do  only  so 
much,  says  Janet  Owen,  production  man¬ 
ager  at  The  Register-Guard,  Eugene,  Ore. 
“If  you’re  going  after  the  labor,”  she  says, 
eventually  “you  come  to  a  breaking  point ... 
and  you’re  going  to  have  to  get  new  tech¬ 
nology.”  New-revenue  opportunities,  she 
adds,  can  be  limited  by  newspaper-specific 
equipment,  and  upgrade  benefits  vary 
by  department. 

Mailrooms,  for  instance,  remain  labor 
intensive.  As  part  of  a  larger  post-press 
systems  upgrade,  the  Register-Guard  has 
new  Ilarland  Simon  controls  on  its  old 
inserters.  But  any  effect  on  staffing,  Owen 
cautions,  may  only  be  seen  in  comparison 
with  the  old  controls’  maintenance  needs. 
As  for  actual  inserting,  preprints  still  need 
to  be  fed  into  machines,  although  multiple- 
head  arrangements  can  help.  For  onsert- 
ing,  she  notes,  one  person  can  feed  many 
heads  if  preprints  are  in  good  shape. 

With  so  much  labor-saving  technologv’ 
deployed  in  recent  decades,  Owen  recog¬ 
nizes  that  “there’s  some  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  after  a  while.”  Nevertheless,  for  those 
who  can  justify  the  e.xpense,  she  thinks 
“there’s  more  to  be  had  on  the  back  end  — 
on  the  mailroom  side.”  Citing  e.xperience 
with  new  Ferag  equipment  at  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Tribune,  Owen  notes  that  “if 
you’re  running  28,000  [per  hour]  and 
you’re  netting  26,000,  you’re  going  to  be 
cutting  shifts.” 

Familiar  pressroom  enhancements  and 
additions  range  from  new  controls  and 
presetting  systems  to  digital  inkers,  spray 
dampeners,  blanket,  web  and  roller 


Among  its  many  projects  in  recent  years,  the  St 
Petersburg  Times’  comprehensive  press  upgrade 
by  Pressline  Services  and  Goss  International 
included  repowering  units  with  AC  motors  (top, 
at  left),  replacing  lineshafts  (above). 

cleaners,  and  inline  stitcher-trimmers  or 
gluers.  The  Ocala,  Fla.,  Star-Banner  saw 
improvement  w  hen  it  replaced  spiral  brush 
dampeners  with  the  same  10-nozzle  spray- 
bars  The  Gainesville  Sun  adopted,  according 


to  New  York  Times  Regional  Media  Group 
Operations  Vice  President  Bob  Urillo.  So 
did  the  group’s  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald- 
Joumars  smaller  press,  which  now  prints 
three  dailies,  when  it  moved  from  four- 
to  eight-nozzle  bars.  All  the  papers  also 
converted  to  Goss  digital  inkers. 

Gannett  is  “looking  at  three-around  tech¬ 
nologv'  on  presses  for  e.xpense  savings  as 
I  w'ell  as  revenue”  from  added  color  positions, 

I  says  Ryan,  referring  to  conversions  permit- 
'  ting  two-around  presses  to  print  three 
shorter  pages  around  a  plate  cylinder.  And 
where  it  offers  product  enhancement  and 
savings,  he  adds,  “w'e’ve  looked  at  color 
I  register  systems  at  a  number  of  our  sites.” 

To  support  new’  products,  ultraviolet 
!  ink-curing  units  cost  less  and  occupy  less 
space  than  heatset  dryers  while  enabling 
presses  to  surpass  ordinary  coldset  printing 
on  paper  superior  to  newsprint. 

The  Tuscaloosa  (.41a.)  Neves  has  run  UV 
ink  on  one  tower  for  five  years.  Along  with 
its  stitch  and  trim  capability,  the  32,000- 
circulation  daily  can  produce  coupon 
:  books,  its  ow’n  and  sister  papers’  sp)ecial 
!  products,  the  cover  of  another  publisher’s 
magazine,  and  auto  dealer  ad  inserts. 

Page  and/or  color  capacity  can  be  boost¬ 
ed  by  modifying  and  stacking  floor  units, 
putting  a  new  tow’er  on  an  old  press  line,  or 
i  adding  comparable  pass-along  equipment 
I  —  like  Goss  Colorliner  equipment  from 
'  The  New  York  Times'  former  Edison,  N.  J., 
plant  that’s  now  in  the  busy  pressroom  of 
The  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla.  When  main¬ 
tained  as  well  as  Edison’s  presses.  Lake- 
land-based  Urillo  says,  such  “repurposed” 
equipment  costs  “pennies  on  the  dollar” 

;  compared  with  the  cost  of  new  equipment. 

Among  other  things.  Lakeland  can  now 
print  the  2008-acquired  Winter  Haven 
j  News  Chief  and  add  color  to  what  had  been 
day-side  printing  at  the  group’s  Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune  —  which  had  upgraded 
its  own  press  with  new  controls  and 
autoregistration,  eliminating  four  night- 
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Upgrading  Equipment  Can 
‘Up’  Your  Revenue 

The  Expo  will  kick  off  at 
11  a.m.  ET  with  a  keynote 
by  Jon  Markey,  former 
president  of  the  North  Jersey 
Media  Group  in  Hackenscick, 
N.  J. ,  handling  papers  such  as 
The  Record  in  Bergen  County. 
He  now  is  a  consultant  in 
Weeki  Wachee,  Fla. 

To  register,  visit  www.edi- 
torandpublisher.com/expo. 

Early  interest  has  been 
strong.  Hundreds  of  attendees 
have  already  signed  up.  Title 
sponsors  include  Eidos  Media 
and  Web  Press  Corporation. 
Exhibitors  (as  of  Dec.  19,  with 
more  added)  include  DTI, 
Goss  International,  WRH 
Marketing/Ferag,  Quad 
Tech,  Muller  Martini,  PCF 
and  Creative  Circle.  Endors¬ 
ing  organizations  include 
IFRA,  SNPA,  America  East, 
Mid- America  News¬ 
paper  Conference,  WAN, 

Page  Cooperative  and  lAPA. 


Virtually  the  best  expo  of  all 


INDUSTRY  TRADE  SHOWS 

may  be  in  decline  —  and, 
in  any  case,  costly  to 
attend  in  a  new  era  of  budg¬ 
etary  restraints.  But  this 
month,  equipment/systems/ 
operations/ad/circ  managers, 
vendors,  publishers,  CEOs 
and  others  have  a  new  high- 
value,  low-cost  option:  E&Fs 
first  Newspaper  Industry 
Virtual  Expo,  coming  to  you 
on  the  Web  on  Jan.  22. 

Although  “virtual,”  it  will 
have  much  of  the  feel  and 
content  of  a  NEXPO-type 
show  plus  extremely  valuable 
special  interactive  features. 
And  you  can  do  it  all  from 
your  desk  or  home  —  for  free. 

There  will  be  booths,  pan¬ 
els  and  the  look  of  a  real  ex¬ 
hibit  hall.  But  you  also  will 
have  a  chance  to  chat  private¬ 
ly  with  exhibitors  and  some 
panelists,  view  on-demand 


E&P's  first  Newspaper  Industry  Virtual  Expo  will  provide  access  to  all 
the  information  and  talent  of  a  traditional  show,  without  the  travel. 

demonstrations,  download  The  three  “hot-button”  pan¬ 
product  literature,  enjoy  spe-  els  build  on  issues  explored 
dal  access  to  editors  elsewhere  in  this  cover  story, 
(including  Jim  Rosenberg,  •  12:30  p.m.  ET:  Optimizing 
Mark  Fitzgerald  and  Jennifer  Equipment  &  Systems  in  an 
Saba,  who  are  among  the  Era  of  Smaller  Staffs 

panelists),  visit  the  Press  •  2:30  p.m.  ET:  Software 

Room,  network  with  your  Solutions  for  Saving ...  and 
peers  online  and  even  launch  Making  Money 
your  own  blog.  •  4:30  p.m.  ET:  How' 


Products  controls  and  Kanasa 
Twister  multifeeders  for  the  old 
inserters,  increasing  the  number 

I  of  pieces  per  pass  and  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  runs 
required.  Similar  improvements 
supported  consolidation  of  the 
Gainesville  and  Ocala  post-press 
operations  at  the  latter’s  mailrooms. 

Prepress  can  upgrade  from  film 
imagesetters  to  platesetters,  reducing 
materials  costs,  effluent  and  labor, 
while  speeding  platemaking  and 
improving  print  quality. 

Wherever  a  material-savings  ROI 
can  be  identified,  “we’re  absolutely  going 
to  look  at  that,”  says  Ryan.  Most  Gannett 
sites  now'  run  CTP,  and  with  production 
consolidation,  says  Ryan,  “w'e  will  be 
cascading  some  of  that  equipment  into 
sites  that  don’t  have  it.” 

At  the  Times  regional  group,  “w'e  got  a 
jump  on  some  of  that  stuff"  three  years 


ago,  Urillo  recalls,  noting  that  the  move 
to  CTP  at  many  sites  coincided  with 
upgrades  to  Presteligence  NevvsXtreme 
w'orkflovv  software  and  elimination  of 
some  manual  tasks. 

Papers  already  converted  to  CTP 
can  add  efficiency  with  autoloading, 
sofhvare-driven  plate  sortation,  even 
retrofittable  plate-mounting  robots  for 
some  presses,  and  opportunity,  with 
commercial-resolution  line-screens  and 
high-end  register  systems. 

Farther  upstream,  Gannett  and  the 
Times  regional  group  use  Agfa  Intelli- 
Tune  automatic  image-toning  software  at 
sites  that  handle  their  own  papers’  work 
and  offer  the  service  to  others. 

While  “committed  to  our  digital  future,” 
Ryan  says,  Gannett  recognizes  that  print 
remains  the  important  revenue  base.  Ii! 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.comAech 
hourly  for  breaking  news  stories. 
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LOSING 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

As  Washington  braces  for  one  of  its  biggest 
news  years  ever,  with  a  new  commander-in-chief 
being  sworn  in  amidst  a  severe  financial  crisis, 
two  wars  and  a  mounting  list  of  other  social  and 
ecological  problems,  the  pool  of  newspaper  reporters 
covering  the  federal  government  is  shrinking  dramatically. 

Although  several  newspapers,  including  The  New  York  Times  and 
The  Washington  Post,  are  slightly  bolstering  their  White  House 
staffs,  the  number  of  journalists  in  town  to  keep  watch  on  Congress, 


New  president 
and  Congress 
arrive  as  D.C. 
watchdogs fin- 
news  outlets  exit 


Gannett  D.C. 
Bureau  Chief  Laura 
Rehrmann  has  seen 
her  staff  reduced 
by  three  people  in 
the  past  year,  and 
says  she  expects 
more  cuts  as  time 
wears  on. 
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federal  agencies,  and  government  malfea¬ 
sance  is  plunging. 

The  number  will  fall  even  further  in  a 
few  months  when  Co.x  s  D.C.  bureau  closes 
its  doors.  With  eight  national  reporters,  the 
bureau  has  long  ser\  ed  the  newspaper 
chain’s  17  dailies,  including  the  Austin 
American-Statesman,  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Daily  News  and  The  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constitution,  focusing  on  giving  the  papers 
the  localized,  issue-driven  news  they  want. 
Andy  Alexander,  w  ho  joined  the  bureau  in 
1976  and  has  served  as  bureau  chief  since 
1997,  estimates  some  4,500  of  the  bureau’s 


stories  were  used  on  average  each  year  by 
the  Cox  string  of  dailies.  That  localized 
content  “has  sort  of  been  the  stock  in 
trade  of  our  bureau,”  he  notes. 

But  that  will  end  in  April, 
when  the  Cox  D.C.  bureau 
shuts  down.  Alexander,  60, 
has  already  committed  to  a 
new  gig  as  the  Washington 
Posts  next  ombudsman. 

And  while  the  Davton  and 
Atlanta  papers  will  maintain 
a  combined  three-person 
presence  in  Washington,  the 
remaining  Cox  bureau  staff 

—  including  two  scribes  in 
New'  York  and  California,  as 
well  as  five  foreign  reporters 

—  will  be  dismissed.  “It  is  a 
terrible  loss,  it  is  still  painful,” 
he  adds. 

Following  the  shutdown 
several  years  ago  of  the  Block 
Newspapers  bureau,  which 
serv  ed  The  Blade  of  Toledo 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  this  past 
year  saw  the  closing  of  Newhouse  News 
Service,  Copley  News  Service  (and  The 
San  Diego  Union-TribunehuTeau)  and 
several  one-person  D.C  outposts  such  as 
those  at  The  Deseret  News  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  Daily  News  in  Los  Angeles,  in 
addition  to  Cox. 

Meanwhile,  several  major  Washington 
bureaus  have  seen  cutbacks  or  reorganiza¬ 
tions  since  late  2007,  including  Media 
General,  McClatchy,  Hearst,  Scripps,  and 
Gannett.  "Washington  news  is  in  the 
ascendency  at  a  time  when  Washington 
coverage  is  being  cut,”  says  Charles  Lewis, 
Hearst’s  bureau  chief.  “It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  those  two  trends.” 

Among  the  most  dramatic  changes  is 
at  Tribune  Co.,  which  essentially  dropped 
the  dividers  between  its  papers  with  D.C. 
bureaus,  including  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  Los  Angeles  Times.  After  the  departure 
of  Tribune  Bureau  Chief  Michael  Tackett 
last  summer  for  Bloomberg,  and  Times 
D.C.  boss  Doyle  McManus’  switch  to 
Op-Ed  columnist,  the  company  opted  to 
combine  all  its  D.C.  staffers  into  one  shared 
operation. 


After  cuts  that  saw  10  out  of  29  L.A. 
Times  Washington  journos  axed  along  with 
six  of  15  Chicago  Tribune  staffers,  the  com¬ 
pany  promoted  broadcast-side  executive 
Cissy  Baker  to  the  post  of  bureau  chief,  with 
oversight  of  the  entire  operation.  While 
many  smaller  Tribune  papers,  such  eis  The 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  and  Baltimore 
Sun,  remained  with  the  same  Washington 
crew,  the  merger  of  the  two  staffs  was  a  jolt. 

“It  is  really  going  gangbusters,”  contends 
Baker,  the  daughter  of  former  Tennessee 
senator  Howard  Baker.  “Better  than  I  could 


have  anticipated.”  But  not  all  connected 
with  the  change  agree:  “It  is  a  travesty,” 
says  one  current  staffer  who  requested 
anonv’mity. 

Elsewhere,  the  changes  in  D.C.  coverage 
have  sparked  a  mix  of  reorganization  in 
those  who  supply  newspapers  with  nation¬ 
al  new's.  The  Associated  Press,  which  last 
year  dumped  10-year  D.C.  bureau  chief 
Sandy  Johnson,  has  made  a  significant 
move  toward  regionalized  coverage  to  help 
fill  some  of  the  losses,  while  newcomers 
like  Politico  and  old  hand  CNN  see  an 
opening  for  their  content  in  newspapers. 

“There  are  other  options  popping  up 
all  over  the  place,”  says  Jim  Vandehei, 
executive  editor  of  Politico  —  which  last 
year  launched  Politico  Network,  a  service 
that  provides  content  to  newspapers.  “We 
have  so  much  information  that  editors  find 
it  appealing.  I  think  we  are  in  the  middle 
of  a  big  transformation.” 

But  in  the  end,  what  will  that  transfor¬ 
mation  mean?  Will  it  be  a  dearth  of  cover¬ 
age  in  which  smaller  newspapers  lose  out, 
or  an  opportunitv'  for  other  news  sources, 
some  still  to  be  created,  to  bring  in  more 
scrutiny  and  individualized  reporting? 


By  the  end  of  2008,  Politico  Network  had  signed  up  67  dailies 
to  use  its  content  online  in  exchange  for  sharing  ad  revenue. 
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Local,  local,  lacking? 

Most  of  the  Washington  press  corps,  at 
least  those  of  newspapers,  do  not  hail  from 
the  likes  of  The  Nexc  York  Times  or  The 
Wall  Street  Journal.  In  many  cases,  they 
are  reporters  and  editors  who  feed  either 
one  or  two  small  dailies  or,  more  often,  a 
string  of  newspapers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country’.  These  regional  reporters  usually 
avoid  the  big  White  House  story  of  the 
day  or  congressional  party  battle  in  favor 
of  local  congressional  delegations  and 
regional  issues  of  interest  to  their 
newspapers. 

When  cuts  come  to  their  D.C.  outposts, 
it’s  those  localized  stories  that  suffer, 
editors  say.  "There  are  many,  many 
Americans  who  don’t  have  that  kind  of 
coverage  of  the  local  congressman,  their 
senators,  the  regulatory’  agencies  impacting 
their  part  of  the  country  ,”  says  John 
Walcott,  longtime  chief  of  McClatchy’s 
Washington  bureau.  He  lost  five  people  in 
the  past  year  through  attrition  —  including 
former  top  editor  Dav’id  Westphal,  who 
was  not  replaced.  “It  is  tragic  that  the 
number  of  newspaper  reporters  who  are 
here  in  Washington  to  keep  tabs  on  the 
federal  government  is  decreasing  at  a  time 
when  the  countrv  is  still  enmeshed  in  tw  o 
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AUTO  BAILOUT  BRIEFING 


Co.x  new'spaper  editors, 
like  John  Bartosek  of  The 
Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  the 
reduction  is  a  second  hit  for 
him  after  he  lost  his  lone 
Washington  reporter 
months  ago  to  a  buyout. 

“We  have  not  had  our  ow’n 
person  there  for  some 
months  and  the  Washington 
bureau  had  continued  to 
help  us  out,  prov'ide  specific 
coverage  for  things  w’e  were 
interested  in,”  he  says.  “Any 
lessening  is  not  good.” 


CNN  Newswire,  a  new  offshoot  of  the  cable  news 
looking  to  deliver  content  to  papers  that  have  had 

Courier-Journal  in  LouisHlle,  but  they 
work  for  their  owm  newspapers. 

“The  media  is  kind  of  carving  up  what  is 
happening  in  Washington,”  Rehrmann 
says.  “I  don’t  have  a  reporter  covering  the 
Pentagon.  USA  Today,  AP,  the  Nexc  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  have  reporters 
at  the  Pentagon.  But  are  any  of  them 
covering  the  local  congressman  w’ho  is  not 
show’ing  up  to  vote?" 

That  approach  has  sparked  some 
bureaus  to  eschew’  the  national  beats  for 


giant,  is  also  .  ,  . 

to  cut  staff.  Aggregation  city 
At  the  Scripps  Media 
Center,  w  hich  handles  Washington 
coverage  for  the  E.W.  Scripps  chain  and 
the  Scripps  How  ard  News  Ser\’ice  both  in 
print  and  broadcast,  staffing  has  dropped 
from  40  people  in  1999  to  just  16  today, 
according  to  Peter  Copeland,  the  bureau’s 
general  manager  and  editor. 

“Most  of  the  decline  in  people  [happened 
through]  not  filling  positions  as  people  left,” 
Copeland  says.  In  1999,  he  adds,  “we  had  10 
national  reporters,  now'  we  have  three.  We 
used  to  cover  Congress  every  day  and  the 


—  ANDY  ALEXANDER 

Washington  Bureau  Chief,  Cox  Newspapers 


After  16  job  cuts 
and  a  lot  of 
consolidation 
under  one  roof, 
“it  is  really 
goinggang- 
busters,  better  than  I  could 
have  anticipated.”  —  cissy  daker 

Tribune  Co.  Washington  Bureau  VP 


—  MICHAEL  DRESKES 

Managing  Editor  for  U.S.  News,  The  Associated  Press 


wars,  and  facing  a  financial  and  env’iron- 
mental  crisis.” 

Laura  Rehrmann,  managing  editor 
of  Gannett  New’s  Serv’ice’s  Washington 
bureau,  has  three  fewer  staffers  than  she 
did  a  year  ago.  With  five  editors  and  19 
reporters,  coverage  must  be  localized  for 
nearly  all  85  Gannett  papers. 

“We  are  not  covering  all  of  Congress,  w  e 
are  covering  w'hat  the  Indiana  delegation  is 
doing,  and  Ohio  and  Arizona  and  so  on,” 
she  says.  “We  have  been  shrinking  over 
the  years,  and  we  e.xpect  more  [of  that] 
before  the  end  of  the  year.”  Her  bureau  also 
houses  reporters  for  Gannett’s  Des  Moines 
Register,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  The 


local  emphasis.  Media  General’s  six-person 
Washington  bureau,  w  hich  covers  the 
capital  for  The  Tampa  Tribune  and 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  among 
others,  reorganized  on  a  regional  basis  last 
w’inter,  while  cutting  one  position.  “We 
have  a  geographic  beat  structure  now’,  it  is 
more  of  an  issue  approach,”  says  Marsha 
Mercer,  bureau  chief  since  2003.  “We 
thought  that  w’as  a  better  w’ay  to  serve  our 
markets.  We  recreated  the  bureau  as 
though  we  hadn’t  had  one  before.” 

Part  of  the  impact  on  Cox  is  its  plan  to 
sell  10  of  its  17  dailies,  including  the  Austin 
American-Statesman  and  nine  others  in 
Texas,  Colorado  and  North  Carolina.  For 


White  House  every’  day.  Now’  we  don’t.” 

The  bureau  staffs  four  regional  reporters 
who  wTite  for  seven  Scripps  newspapers, 
along  w’ith  three  investigative  reporters. 
The  scribes  also  provide  stories  for  the 
400  clients  of  the  Scripps  Howard  New  s 
Serv’ice,  but  largely  on  a  national  basis. 
Adds  Copeland,  “Our  reporters  are  routine¬ 
ly  on  Page  One,  because  our  stories  are  in 
demand.” 

At  Hearst,  which  has  just  three  staffers 
in  its  Washington  bureau,  much  of  the 
work  is  drawing  coverage  from  other 
Hearst  outlets  for  its  news  service.  “I  have 
one  reporter  and  one  columnist  who  cover 
everything  that  has  to  be  covered,”  says 
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Charles  Lewis,  who  has  been  bureau  chief 
since  1989  —  when  it  had  19  staffers.  “We 
are  more  of  an  aggregator  at  this  point.” 
The  Hearst  bureau  also  moved  into  cheap¬ 
er  quarters  in  recent  years,  now  leasing 
space  from  McClatchy  in  its  D.C.  home. 

But  the  impact  is  also  being  felt  at  several 
Hearst  papers  that  .staff  their  own  reporters 
in  Lewis’  bureau.  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  has  gone  from  four  people  to  two 
since  2007,  the  Houston  Chronicle  slimmed 
down  from  five  to  three,  and  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer  cut  its  lone  D.C.  person 
last  year.  Lewis  adds,  “It  is  bad,  and  it  is 
ironic  that  it  is  at  a  time  when  there  is  an 
intense  interest  in  Washington  news.” 


From  big  prize  to  buyouts 

The  poster  child  for  Washington  bureau 
losses  may  well  be  Copley  New's  Service, 
which  handled  the  Copley  chain  of  papers 
including  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 
The  bureau  had  11  staffers  in  2006  w'hen  it 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  National  Reporting 
for  uncovering  the  briberj'  scandal  of 
Congressman  Randy  “Duke”  Cunningham, 
a  San  Diego-area  lawmaker.  Marcus  Stern 
and  Jerry  Kammer  w  ere  cited  by  the 
Pulitzer  board. 

“There  isn’t  any  way  you  can  overstate 
the  importance  of  having  someone  in  Wash¬ 
ington  covering  news  of  the  priorities,  the 
people  and  the  issues  of  the  communitv  ”  says 
George  Condon,  Copley’s  bureau  chief  since 
1984.  “For  64  years,  this  bureau  watched  the 
issues  for  the  San  Diego  community,  whether 
it  w  as  the  Navy,  border  issues,  off-shore  oil 
drilling  or  immigration.  You  aren’t  going  to 
get  that  anywhere  else.” 

Just  two  years  after  the  Pulitzer  victory, 
the  Copley  bureau  found  itself  reduced 
to  four  staffers  earlier  this  year,  and  then 
dropped  to  three  when  veteran  Finley 
Lewis  announced  his  retirement  last 
summer.  The  remaining  three  put  in  for 
buyouts  when  they  were  offered,  and  all 
were  accepted. 

“That  effectively  closed  the  bureau,”  said 
Condon  in  early  December,  as  he  packed 
boxes  in  the  bureau’s  llth-floor  office  at  the 
National  Press  Building.  He  said  one  of  the 
reasons  he  and  his  colleagues  sought  to 
leave  was  the  pending  sale  of  the  Union- 
Tribune  and  several  other  Copley  papers  to 
an  as-yet-unknowTi  buyer.  “Had  there  not 
been  an  imminent  change  of  ownership, 

I  don’t  think  any  of  us  would  have  taken  it. 

I  certainly  wouldn’t  have.”  At  60,  Condon  is 
closer  to  retirement  age  than  some,  but 
says  he  would  have  liked  to  have  stayed  on. 

Union-Tribune  Editor  Karin  Winner 
admits  she  will  miss  having  people  in 


AVOIDING  DEEPER  CUTS 


Not  everyone  is  giving  in  to 
the  cuts  in  our  nation’s  capital 
—  or  so  they  claim.  Both  The 
Washin^on  Post  and  The  Neu'  York 
Times  are  assigning  more  people  to  the 
White  House  than  ever  before.  The  Post 
will  have  four  full-timers,  including  its 
first  Web-only  White  House  reporter  in 
Chris  Cillizza,  while  the  Times  will  have 
five.  The  Post's,  overall  staffing,  however, 
is  smaller  than  a  year  ago  following  last 
spring’s  100-person  newsroom  buyout, 
a  move  that  will  undoubtedly  affect 
government  coverage. 

At  the  Times,  Washington  Bureau 
Chief  Dean  Baquet  says  he  has  more 
staffers  than  he  did  a  year  and-a-half 
ago  when  he  took  the  job  following  his 
stint  as  editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Declining  to  reveal  a  specific  body  count, 
Baquet  contends  his 
paper,  despite  its  own 
financial  challenges, 
sees  D.C.  as  vital:  “We 
have  an  owmership  that 
is  committed  to  putting 
out  a  high-quality 
report,  and  it  doesn’t 
make  sense  to  cut  in 
Washington  at  this 
time.  Washington  is 
sitting  on  some  of  the 
most  important  stories 
in  a  generation.” 

The  Times  and  Post  also  must  continue 
to  feed  clients  of  their  respective  news 
services,  which  are  likely  to  be  more  in 
demand  as  other  outlets  cut  back. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  declines  to 
provide  information  about  its  Washington 
operation.  But  spokesman  Robert 
Christie  says,  “We  have  increased  our 
Washington  coverage  significantly  since 
the  acquisition  by  News  Corp.” 

Martin  Baron,  editor  of  The  Boston 
Globe,  says  cutbacks  there  will  not  be 
tolerated,  at  least  if  he  can  help  it. 
Currently  staffing  two  editors  and  sL\ 
reporters  in  the  nation’s  capital,  Baron 
says  maintaining  coverage  there  is  vital: 
“Boston  is  an  intensely  political  place. 

It  has  a  disproportionately  influential 
role  in  the  national  political  scene.”  He 
cites  the  likes  of  Sen.  John  Keny,  Rep. 
Barney  Frank,  numerous  Kennedys, 
and  what  he  describes  as  a  “good  chunk 
of  the  Obama  administration  coming 


from  the  ranks  of  Harvard.” 

Even  w'hen  the  Globe  lost  veteran 
scribe  Charles  Savage  to  the  Nerv  York 
Times  in  May,  he  was  quickly  succeeded. 
Baron  believes  it  is  important  to  main¬ 
tain  his  bureau’s  staffing  levels,  especially 
with  the  incoming  administration  and 
so  many  pressing  issues  at  hand.  “We 
have  a  congressional  delegation  there, 
people  who  play  an  influential  role  in  the 
national  politics  and  national  policy,”  he 
notes,  adding  that  when  a  paper  cuts  its 
D.C.  staff,  “regional  papers  like  ours  end 
up  looking  highly  parochial,  like  they 
are  not  doing  their  job  covering  national 
issues  that  resonate  in  their  own  territo¬ 
ry.  Readers  actually  notice  it.” 

Another  Boston  news  outlet  that  is 
vowing  to  maintain  its  D.C.  position 
is  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


Although  the  paper  has  already  planned 
to  cut  back  its  print  publication  to  once 
a  week,  Washington  Bureau  Chief  Dave 
Cook  says  coverage  will  not  be  reduced. 
Emphasizing  the  importance  of  his 
nine-person  office.  Cook  contends  the 
message  from  recently  hired  editor 
John  Yemma  is  to  forge  ahead:  “He  sees 
Washington  as  one  of  the  Monitors 
assets.  He  sees  the  Washington  bureau 
as  a  place  where  we  can  differentiate 
the  Monitor^ 

Cook,  who  has  served  as  D.C.  bureau 
chief  since  2001,  says  the  city’s  ongoing 
journalistic  cutbacks  are  impeding  the 
press’  watchdog  role:  “It  has  been  a  sad 
time  —  newspapers  have  been  seeing 
their  Washington  bureaus  as  cost  items. 
As  a  journalist  and  a  citizen,  you  have 
to  be  concerned  w'hen  regional  papers 
cannot  provide  the  kind  of  in-depth 
coverage  of  their  representatives  that 
they  need  to.”  —  Joe  Strupp 


New  York  Times  Washington  Bureau  Chief  Dean  Baquet, 
Boston  Globe  Editor  Martin  Baron  and  David  Cook, 
Washington  Bureau  Chief  for  The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
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Washington  who  can  uncover  stories  like 
the  Cunningham  investigations.  But  she 
contends  the  paper,  like  others,  can  make 
do.  “It  is  a  loss,  no  doubt,”  says  Winner, 
who  notes  she  has  lost  30%  of  her  news¬ 
room  stalf  in  the  past  18  months  through 
buyouts  and  layoffs.  “It  is  hard,  but  it  is 
part  of  doing  business  with  fewer  people. 
We  have  a  politics  writer  who  will  pick  up 
what  we  need,  and  our  beat  reporters 
have  picked  up  some  things.” 

But  Winner  agrees  that  without  a  D.C. 
bureau,  stories  like  the  Pulitzer  winner 
are  harder  to  find.  “It  was  the  Washington 
bureau  that  found  it,”  she  adds.  “Marc 
Stern  found  it  as  he  pored  through 
documents.  That  started  it.” 

Condon  notes  other  localized  stories  his 
bureau  discovered  over  the  years  that  AP 
or  other  wire  services  might  not  have,  in¬ 
cluding  two  California  congress  members 
caught  up  in  the  House  banking  scandal; 
an  earmarks  investigation  involving  local 
Congressman  Jerry  Lewis;  and  even  a 
visit  years  ago  by  President  George  H.W. 
Bush  to  Colombia  and  its  impact  on  the 
cut-flower  business  of  San  Diego.  “That  is 
not  something  you  are  going  to  get  from 
the  wires,”  he  says. 


“It  is  tragic 
that  the 
number  of 
newspaper 
reporters  who 
are  here  in 
Washington  is  decreasing.” 

—  JOHN  WALCOTT 

Washington  Burea  Chief,  The  McClatchy  Co. 


Then  there’s  Tribune  Co.,  w'hich  made 
its  first  move  toward  D.C.  consolidation  in 
2006  when  it  moved  all  of  its  Washington 
bureaus  into  one  building,  the  former 
Woodward  and  Lothrop  Department 
Store.  Now  the  approach  has  shifted  to 
consolidated,  converged  reporting.  No 
longer  will  reporters  from  different 
papers  cover  the  same  events,  vows 
Washington  news  bureau  Vice  President 
Cissy  Baker:  “We’ve  combined  all  of  our 
newspaper  people  into  one  bureau.  It’s 
one  pot  now.” 

Baker  has  also  pushed  for  more  mixing 
of  newspaper  staffers  with  Tribune  broad¬ 
cast  outlets  and  Web  sites:  “We  usually 
get  a  top  to  a  news  story  on  top  of  a  Web 


site  within  hours.  As  a  result  of  bringing 
people  together,  we  have  been  able  to 
streamline  coverage.  There  has  been  no 
duplication  of  stories.  The  bureau  looks 
more  like  what  a  bureau  should  have  been 
in  Washington  10  years  ago  —  combined 
strategy  and  one  entity.” 

She  says  the  bureau  still  _ 

has  several  people  at  the  Enjoy  breaking 

White  House  and  on  Capitol  industry  news 

Hill,  but  the  remaining  hourly  at  www.editor 

staffers  are  used  more  strate-  andpublisher.com/news 
gically.  Baker  contends  that 
local  stories  remain  important,  adding, 

“If  there  is  something  with  the  Illinois 
delegation,  we  can  investigate  and  feed  it  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  or  with  the  Maryland 
delegation  for  the  Baltimore  Sun” 

Possible  alternatives 

But  is  help  on  the  w'ay  from  other  non¬ 
newspaper  sources  to  fill  some  of  the 
void?  the  Associated  Press,  which  has 
been  battling  with  some  newspapers  that 
object  to  its  new  rate  structure  for  2009 
and  overall  service  to  newspapers,  recent¬ 
ly  reorganized  its  D.C.  coverage  to  provide 
more  regional  reporting. 

Michael  Oreskes,  AP’s  managing  editor 


j  'We  will 

thave  adozen 
V  peojile  in  the 
1  White  House. 

'  break  a  lot 

ofnews.and 
'rie  what  I  think  Is 
4  anriysis.” 

—  JIM  VANDEHEI/Executive  Editor,  Politico 


for  U.S.  news,  declines  to  provide  specific 
staffing  numbers  for  the  D.C.  outlet.  But 
he  says  a  new  plan  includes  reassigning  12 
Washington-based  reporters  to  regional 
duty  in  four  groups  of  three  scribes,  each 
focused  on  different  areas  of  the  country. 
“We  are  not  necessarily  expanding  the 
numbers,  but  we  are  moving  a  number  of 
them  around,”  he  says.  “We  want  to  be 
plugged  in,  in  an  effective  w'ay,  that  coin¬ 
cides  with  a  lot  of  Washington  bureaus 
being  reduced  or  closing.” 

A  former  New  York  Times  Washington 
bureau  chief,  Oreskes  adds,  “There  will 
be  stories  that  don’t  get  covered”  in  our 
nation’s  capital.  “Part  of  the  reason  we 
are  focused  on  this  regional  team  is  to 


fill  the  gaps  to  the  extent  we  can.” 

Two  other  offerings  are  the  new  CNN 
Wire  service,  which  is  targeting  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Politico.com,  the  Washington- 
based  Web  site  and  local  thrice  weekly 
that  has  already  signed  up  dozens  of 
newspapers  for  its  news  network. 

“We  certainly  offer 
newspapers  another  option 
for  covering  Washington,” 
says  Jim  Vandehei,  Politico’s 
executive  editor  and  a  former 
Washington  Post  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  writer.  “We  will  have  a 
dozen  people  in  the  White  House.  We 
break  a  lot  of  news,  and  provide  w  hat  I 
think  is  smart  analysis.” 

According  to  Vandehei,  Politico  has  65 
news  staffers  and  95  total  employees.  It 
showcased  its  abilities  during  the  political 
conventions  in  St.  Paul  and  Denver, 
where  it  provided  content  for  the  Denver 
Post  and  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  Vandehei 
claims  Politico  is  “one  of  the  few  and 
maybe  the  only  one  investing  in  top-flight 
talent.”  As  of  late  2008,  Politico  Network 
had  signed  up  67  daily  papers  to  use  its 
content  online  in  exchange  for  sharing 
ad  revenue.  Among  those:  all  27  Advance 
Publications  dailies,  including  The 
5tar-Lcrfger  of  Newark,  N.J.,  and  The 
Oregonian  in  Portland. 

In  mid-December,  Politico  also 
announced  that  it  would  be  providing 
some  Reuters  content  to  Politico  Network 
clients. 

Both  Reuters  and  Bloomberg  also  have 
become  more  sought-after  for  filling  in, 
while  other  D.C.  content  is  possible  from 
the  likes  of  ProPublica,  the  non-profit 
investigative  news  outlet  that  has  three 
of  its  28  journalists  stationed  in  and  near 
D.C.,  and  The  Huffington  Post,  which 
is  expanding  its  investigative  elements. 

“I  think  everything  will  change,”  says 
founder  and  Editor  in  Chief  Arianna 
Huffington,  referring  to  the  nature  of  D.C. 
coverage  on  the  Web.  “We  will  not  be  all 
about  politics,  but  also  business,  media, 
and  entertainment  in  Washington.” 

Paul  Steiger,  the  editor-in-chief  and 
CEO  of  ProPublica,  says  he  has  looked 
into  utilizing  existing  bureau  space  in 
Washington.  “We  are  trying  to  fill  some 
of  the  gap  created  for  investigative  report¬ 
ing,”  says  Steiger,  a  one-time  Los  Angeles 
Times  D.C.  journalist.  “Washington  jobs 
have  been  plum  jobs  and  so  some  of  the 
most  talented  journalists  have  gotten 
them  —  when  you  are  cutting  them, 
you  are  cutting  some  of  the  most  talented 
people.”  11 
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BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


IT  WAS  JUST  OVER  18  MONTHS  AGO  WHEN  ROB  CURLEY, 
then  vice  president  of  product  development  at  Washington- 
Post.Newsweek  Interactive,  received  a  call  from  former 
colleague  Dave  Toplikar.  He  and  Curley  had  worked 
together  at  the  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-World,  and  now 
Toplikar  was  the  new  media  managing  editor  at  the  Las  Vegas  Sun. 
The  Suns,  site  was  in  the  process  of  revamping  operations,  and  Top¬ 
likar  reached  out  to  Curley  to  come  out  West  to  conduct  a  seminar. 

As  Curley  recalls,  Toplikar  said,  “I  need  your  help.  The  mind  is 
willing,  but  the  body  doesn’t  know  how  to  perform  the  act.” 


To  watch  Curley  in  action  proselytizing 
about  his  passion  —  newspapers  and  the 
Internet  —  is  like  that  scene  at  the  end  of 
Napoleon  Dynamite  where  the  gawky  nerd- 
hero  springs  to  life  and  wows  his  high  school 
with  unexpected,  fluid  dance  moves.  Curley 
knows  how  to  hold  an  audience.  He  knows 
how  to  fire  them  up.  He’s  especially  adept 
at  spreading  Internet  fever.  Even  one  of  his 
detractors  —  and  there  are  many  who  claim 
Curley  is  more  Powerpoint  svengali  than 
digital  guru  —  had  this  to  say:  “He  has 
unbelievable  energj',  and  makes  people  want 
to  charge  through  a  brick  wall.” 

It’s  certainly  a  desirable  skill  in  these 
moribund  times  at  newspapers,  and  one  that 
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didn’t  go  unnoticed  by  the  Suns 
publisher  Brian  Greenspun.  While 
lunching  together  after  the  seminar, 
Greenspun  wanted  to  see  whether 
Curley  was  interested  in  jumping 
ship.  Curley  said  he  was  happy  in 
D.C.,  leading  skunk  works  for  the 
Interactive  division  of  the  Post  Co. 
and  famously  (or  infamously)  getting 
the  Washington  Post's  hyperlocal 
site  Loudoun.com  off  the  ground. 

But  the  two  kept  in  touch  during  the 
course  of  the  year  —  and  Greenspun 
kept  wooing. 

In  May  2008,  Curley  agreed  to 
come  on  board  as  president  and 


LAS VEGAS 


In  2005,  The  Las  Vegas  Sun 
amended  the  JOA  with  the 
Las  Vegas  Review- Journal. 
Today,  the  Sun  is  distributed 
within  the  R-J. 
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through  an  unusual  joint 
operating  agreement  with 
the  dominant  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal.  The  R-J 
is  no  slouch  when  it  comes 
to  the  Web,  either:  It’s 
lauded  in  the  industry  for 
its  forward-thinking  online 
strategies.  In  the  R-J,  the 
Sun  is  but  a  section.  And  yet, 
for  a  smallish  and  —  let’s  face 
it  —  totally  singular  market, 
Vegas  could  end  up  being  the 
beneficiary  of  two  thriving 
online  news  organizations. 
With  apologies  to  country-rock  great  Gram 
Parsons,  instead  of  “Oooh  Las  Vegas”  this  is 
“TWooo  Las  Vegas.” 


Obama 
warm  of 
more  pain 
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exec-  ^ 
utive  editor  of  Greenspun  Interactive,  S 

the  operator  of  LasVegasSun.com 
and  several  other  properties.  Says 
Greenspun,  “I  was  ver>’  much 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  work  he  1 
had  done  and  his  view  of  the  future.” 

Curley  fit  the  description  of  what 
Greenspun  was  looking  for,  aiming  to  grow 
his  Interactive  empire  and,  as  the  latter 
puts  it,  “build  a  newspaper  from  scratch.” 

There  was  still  a  question  regarding  the 
business  operations.  Says  Curley,  “The  first 
thing  Brian  asked  me  was,  who  do  you  want 
to  run  the  business  side?  I  said,  ‘Jennewein.’” 

“Jennewein”  is  Chris  Jennewein,  the 
former  VP  of  Internet  operations  for  The 
San  Diego  Union-Tribune  and  a  well- 


respected  new  media  expert  with  20  years 
of  e.xperience  going  back  to  The  Atlanta 
Joumal-Constituion  and  Knight  Ridden 
While  Curley  and  Jennewein  knew  each 
other,  they  had  never  worked  together. 
Jennewein  signed  on  as  senior  vice  president 
and  publisher  shortly  after  leaving  the 
Union-Tribune,  which  was  subsequently  put 
up  on  the  auction  block  —  where  it  still  sits. 
The  hires  were  positioned  as  two  “nationally 
knovm  interactive  publishing  executives 
and  innovators,”  a  release 

9H  stated  at  the  time. 

B  The  emergence  of  these  two 
B  heavyweights  in  Vegas,  the  No. 
B !  43  designated  market  area  in 
B  i  the  country,  signaled  the  Sun 
I B  I  is  getting  serious  about  the  In- 
B I  temet.  The  LasVegasSun.com 
iB  I  redesign,  launched  in  January, 
JHj  coincided  with  the  Republican 
caucuses  in  Nevada.  Since 
.  then,  the  clean,  sophisticated, 

-B  and  arguably  one  of  the  best- 
looking  newspaper  Web  sites 
around  has  caught  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  Internet  watch¬ 
ers.  It  was  the  recipient  of 
several  awards,  including  a 
2008  EPpy  for  best  overall 
newspaper  Web  site  for  its 
monthly  unique  category. 

But  it’s  certainly  not  the 

^only  player  at  the  table  —  and 
the  paper  is  intricately  linked 

Al  Gibes,  executive  director  of 
Stephens  Media  Interactive.  The 
Review-JoumaTs  site  utilizes 
micro  job  sites  to  target  specific 
employers  and  job  seekers. 


Join  hands  for  the  plunge 

As  with  all  newspaper  Web  sites,  this  story 
begins  with  print. 

The  Sun  started  as  a  morning  paper  in 
1950,  owned  and  operated  by  the  Greenspun 
family  when  many  markets  were  still 
two-daily  towns.  The  R-J,  now  owned  by 
Stephens  Media,  published  mornings.  As  the 
’80s  were  coming  to  a  close,  the  Sun  was 
bleeding  money,  between  $3  and  $5  million 
annually.  By  1990,  the  two  papers  decided 
to  enter  into  a  joint  operating  agreement. 
Under  the  terms,  the  R-J  printed,  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  sold  advertising  for  both  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  R-J  and  Sun  would  continue 
publishing  in  the  morning  and  afternoon, 
respectively,  as  individual  dailies. 

As  Greenspun  explained  in  an  interview 
with  In  Business  Las  Vegas  several  years  ago, 
“All  the  expenses  were  subtracted  from  the 
revenue.  To  the  e.xtent  there  was  something 
left,  the  Review-Journal  got  90%  of  it  and 
we  got  10%  of  it.” 

The  JOA  worked  —  for  a  while.  By  the 
mid-2000s,  the  Suns  circulation,  in  a 
market  with  explosive  growth,  was  on  a 
downward  spiral.  When  the  JOA  was  first 
hashed  out,  the  Sun's  circ  was  60,000.  By 
2005,  it  had  fallen  to  28,000.  The  /?-Jhad 
picked  up  roughly  35,000  subscribers  during 
the  same  time  period,  with  a  daily  circ  of 
165,000.  In  15  years,  afternoon  papers  had 
become  the  Mastodons  of  the  industry  — 
and  the  Sun  w^as  no  exception. 

Stephens  and  Greenspun  amended  the 
JOA  in  2005,  to  both  their  benefits.  The  new 
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deal  meant  the  Sun  would  become  a  morning 
publication,  but  with  a  twist:  as  a  broadsheet 
section  inserted  inside  the  R-J  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  “We  weren’t  losing  money,”  Greenspun 
says.  But  the  plunge  in  circ  was  disconcert¬ 
ing:  “Together  we  found  we  could  better  serve 
the  public  with  tw'o  independent  viewpoints 
delivered  together.  My  goal  was  to  get  a 
greater  circulation  for  our  editorial  product.” 

The  Sun  is  responsible  for  delivering  eight 
editorial  pages  Monday  through  Friday,  six 
on  Saturday,  and  10  on  Sunday.  The  two 
newsrooms  are  separate.  The  R-J  has  the 
right  to  put  advertising  in  the  Sun,  and  the 
latter  has  the  right  to  reject  it  within  certain 
terms.  If  the  R-J  sells  two  full- 
page  ads  in  the  Sun,  for  e.xample, 
the  Sun  gets  two  more  pages 
dedicated  to  newshole. 

But  ads  in  the  Sun  are  rare.  “At 
this  point  we  are  not  selling  ads  in 
the  Sun”  says  Sherman  Frederick, 
publisher  of  the  R-J  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  Stephens  Media.  “We 
would  put  ads  in  the  Sun  if  we 
were  locked  out  of  positions  in  the 
R-J.  We  would  do  it  if  it  were 
more  efficient.  It’s  just  easier  for  us 
to  keep  them  at  a  full  eight  pages.” 

The  R-J  pays  the  Las  Vegas 
Sun  a  fee  that  slides  depending 
on  how  well  the  R-J  does.  Given 
these  challenging  times.  Green- 
spun  says  that  fee  has  gone  down 
significantly. 

While  the  Sun  is  somewhat  protected 
by  a  downturn,  “they  are  still  tied  to  us,”  says 
Frederick.  “When  we  go  down,  they  go 
down.”  He  says  they  made  the  “right  call”  in 
agreeing  to  amend  the  JOA,  “especially  in 
this  economic  environment.  The  idea  of 
supporting  a  full-fledged  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  is  something  I  haven’t  thought  about  it 
in  a  while.  Now  that  you  ask,  I’m  glad  I’m  not 
carrving  an  atrophied  limb  around.” 

It  has  other  benefits  too,  Frederick  notes. 
The  R-J  is  known  as  a  conservative  news¬ 
paper:  It  was  one  of  the  few  major  metros  to 
endorse  John  McCain  for  President,  while 
the  Sun  backed  Barack  Obama.  “There  are  a 
certain  number  of  readers  who  get  upset 
about  one  editorial  stance  or  another,”  he 
says.  When  a  reader  complains  that  the  R-J 
should  have  supported  Obama,  Frederick 
tells  them  to  flip  to  the  Sun.  “We  get  it  on 
the  other  end  too.  ‘Can  you  give  me  the  R-J 
without  the  Sun?’  The  answer  is  no.” 

The  Web  site  operations  for  each  paper  are 
something  else  altogether.  In  other  JOAs 
such  as  Seattle  or  Detroit,  there  is  one 
department  (or  company)  that  oversees 
business  functions,  including  advertising 


sales,  for  both  newspaper  Web  sites.  The 
new'srooms  remain  independent. 

In  Vegas,  Greenspun  maintains  complete 
control  over  the  business  functions  of 
LasVegasSun.com  as  Stephens  does  for 
LVRJ.com  and  its  other  online  properties. 
When  asked  why  the  amended  JOA  did  not 
include  the  functions  of  the  Web  sites, 
Greenspun  says,  “Frankly,  it  was  hard 
enough  to  get  the  newspaper  part  done.” 

Hit  the  gi'ound  running 

whether  by  happy  accident,  incredible 
foresight,  or  just  an  impasse,  the  JOA 
revision  unshackled  the  LasVegasSun.com 


from  the  print  edition.  As  Greenspun 
explains,  “1990  freed  us  from  our  press, 
and  2005  freed  us  from  our  obligation  that 
newspapers  have  to  print  everything.” 

Foregoing  that  responsibility  also  means 
foregoing  lucrative  print  ad  revenue.  Says 
Mark  Glaser,  executive  editor  of  PBS’ 
MediaShift,  “On  one  hand,  the  Revieic- 
Joumal  has  a  lot  more  [revenue]  coming  in 
with  print  ads.  You  can  also  say  that  because 
it’s  their  cash  cow,  they  are  focused  on  print 
revenues.  The  Sun  can  completely  focus  on 
online  revenue  and  might  have  an  advantage.”  t 

Glaser  then  points  to  the  present-day 
reality:  “We  are  still  at  a  place  where 
magazine  and  newspaper  print  ads  bring  in 
more  than  online  ads.” 

The  Sun  exists  in  a  much  larger  empire. 
Greenspun  Interactive  is  part  of  the  Green¬ 
spun  Media  Group,  which  is  part  of  The 
Greenspun  Corp.,  a  wide-ranging  company. 

Its  media  properties  include  In  Business  Las 
Vegas,  Las  Vegas  Home  ^  Design,  Las  Vegas 
Magazine,  Vegas2Go,  and  Las  Vegas  Weekly, 
Niche  Media  Holdings,  which  publishes  the 
glossy  luxury  mags  Gotham,  Hamptons,  Los 
Angeles  Confidential  and  magazines  for  the 


Venetian  and  Palazo  resorts;  the  Web  sites 
Vegas.com  and  LasVegas.com;  and  TV 
stations  including  KTUD.  The  Greenspun 
Corp.  also  controls  a  huge  chunk  of  real 
estate  in  Henderson,  Nev. 

The  company  was  founded  by  Brian’s 
father.  Hank  —  a  newspaper  owmer,  casino 
builder,  arms  supplier,  congressional  gadfly 
and  target  of  the  Watergate  Plumbers.  The 
elder  Greenspun  worked  briefly  for  Bugsy 
Siegel’s  Flamingo  casino  in  1946  as  Las 
Vegas  was  getting  its  legs.  By  1950,  Hank 
had  acquired  the  Sun,  which  was  started  a 
year  earlier  when  printing  union  members 
of  the  R-J  were  locked  out.  He  also  was 
among  the  first  to  criticize  Sen. 
Joe  McCarthy. 

As  for  Brian,  he  is  president 
and  editor  of  the  Sun,  chairman 
of  The  Greenspun  Corp.,  a 
FOB  (friend  of  Bill  Clinton), 
a  movie  producer  (National 
Lampoon’s  Lady  Killers),  actor 
(he  played  a  reporter  in  Elvis  and 
Me),  and  a  Tribune  Co.  investor 
and  board  member.  When  asked 
if  he  regrets  that  investment  —  a 
few'  weeks  before  the  Chicago- 
based  company  filed  for  Chapter 
11  —  he  says,  “No,  I  don’t  regret 
anything  that  my  family  has  done 
in  regard  to  better  inform  this 
country.  Now,  I  regret  the  econo¬ 
my  took  such  a  lousy  turn.  I  regret 
the  bailout  doesn’t  extend  to  the 
newspaper  industry.” 

So  while  Greenspun  the  company  has  lots 
of  rev'enue-generating  opportunities,  the  in¬ 
dustries  it  is  involved  in—  especially  media 
and  real  estate  —  are  particularly  vulnerable. 

Lay  your  money  down 

Frederick,  meanwhile,  says  that  the  R-J 
is  doing  fine  financially  even  though  he 
wouldn’t  put  a  number  to  it,  citing  that  the 
company  is  private.  “Let  me  put  it  this  way, 
we  are  still  a  going  concern,”  he  laughs. 

Stephens  invested  in  other  media  deals 
too,  including  MediaNews  Group’s  compli¬ 
cated  transaction  to  purchase  the  San  Jose 
I  Mercury  News.  Frederick  observes  that  Sin 
I  City  is  in  a  lot  of  pain:  “Las  Vegas  in  the  past 
j  was  relatively  immune  from  recessions.  Not 
'  this  time.  It’s  tougher  on  this  place  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country,  except  maybe 
for  Phoenix.  Our  housing  market  has  virtual¬ 
ly  disappeared.  That  whole  category  is  gone. 
Our  competitors  down  the  street”  —  the 
Greenspuns  —  “are  real  estate  people.  That’s 
a  double  whammy.” 

The  idea,  then,  to  let  a  Web  site  take  the 
lead  from  the  print  edition  might  be  the 
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best  way  for  the  Sun  to  exist.  Greenspuns 
experiment  was  enough  to  tempt  Curley  and 
Jennewein,  two  executives  who  had  each 
worked  in  much  larger  markets,  to  place 
their  bets  on  Vegas.  In  their  roles,  they  are 
responsible  for  Interactive  operations  for  all 
of  Greenspun  Media  Group,  with  the  e.xcep- 
tion  ofVegas.com  and  LasVegas.com.  “When 
you  ask  me  my  vision,  it’s  a  bit  blurred,” 
Greenspun  says.  “I  do  see  it  as  the  ne.xt  great 
opportunity  for  credible  information  and 
new  s.  I  can’t  tell  you  we  have  all  the  answers. 

“There’s  a  little  bit  of  if  you  build  it, 
they  will  come.’  We  are  building  a  site 
with  all  the  ancillaiy  fonctions,  whether 
it’s  streaming  video,  or  the  iPhone,  or  a 
wxistwatch  —  we’re  tning  to  build  a 
content-based  deliverv'  system  that  will 
appeal  to  the  younger  generations.” 

That’s  for  Jennewein  and  Curley  to 
figure  out  —  an  opportunity’  they  are 
both  eager  to  tackle. 

“The  only  thing  you  have  to  keep 
about  the  site  is  the  name,” 

Curley  says.  “It’s  one  of  the 
few  game  plans  I  have  ever 
seen  and  heard  that  might 
actually  w'ork.  How  do  w'e 
become,  on  the  Web,  the 
paper  of  record?  Everv’ 
newspaper  I’ve  been  at,  if 
you  throw  out  an  idea  and 
it’s  great  if  you  do  it  well,  it  will  kill  print. 

We  never  have  to  have  that  discussion.” 

Jennewein  was  attracted  to  Greenspun  for 
much  the  same  reasons:  “I  saw  a  company 
that  e.xuded  journalistic  principles  and  at 
the  same  time  had  an  aggressive  approach  to 
online  business.  We  are  building  this  from 
scratch.  It  gives  us  an  enormous  opportunity’ 
do  it  right  the  first  time.” 

That  leaves  both  of  them  with  two  tasks: 
building  an  audience,  and  monetizing  it. 

Since  the  Sun  runs  only  eight  pages  a  day, 
the  paper  takes  a  more  analytic  approach  to 
print  stories.  Curley  describes  it  like  a  “daily 
Nercsu'eek  that  focuses  on  Las  Vegas.”  That 
lets  the  Web  team  go  gangbusters  breaking 
news.  The  site  also  covers  sports,  entertain¬ 
ment  (Robin  Leach  is  a  columnist),  and  other 
Vegas-centric  subjects  like  poker,  carefully 
monitoring  stories  that  yield 
high  traffic.  Curley  says  that 
affords  them  the  lu-xurv’  to  cover 
subjects  that  are  most  popular. 

The  design  itself  is  very’  user- 
friendly.  Says  Ryan  Sholin, 
director  of  community'  site  publishing  at 
GateHouse  Media,  “When  they  launched, 
it  was  an  incredibly  slick-looking  modem 
news  site  with  lots  of  white  space  like  NY- 
Times.com.  They  dug  into  a  huge  video 


player  —  bigger  than  anyone  else.”  He  also 
notes  the  template  fluidly  changes.  On  some 
days  the  approach  is  to  take  one  lead  graphic, 
while  on  others  it  might  display  several  links. 

The  lack  of  print  ads  in  the  Sun  also  is  a 
great  advantage  to  the  site.  They  don’t  have 
to  worry’  about  cannibalizing  from  print 
revenue,  especially  with  classifieds.  They 
don’t  have  to  worry  about  upsells  from  print 
—  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  online  news¬ 
paper  ad  revenue  growth  has  turned  south 
(E&P,  November  2008,  p.  33).  They  don’t 
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Review-Journal  Publisher 
Sherman  Frederick,  left, 
and  interactive  head  At 
Gibes  plan  to  expand  the 
site's  content  by  30%. 


have  to  w'orry  about  retraining  sales  people, 
accustomed  to  pushing  print,  to  think 
digitally.  Jennewein  is  still  in  the  process  of 
building  out  a  business  team  of  about  20, 
w'ith  10  to  15  of  those  positions  in  sales. 

LasVegasSun.com  gets  about  7-5  million 
page  views  a  month  —  a  spike  started  last 
spring  —  but  Jennew  ein  hopes  to  see  that 
accelerate  to  15  million  by  the  end  of 2009. 

Jennewein  is  most  jazzed  about  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Las  Vegas  market. 
Generally,  local  advertisers  couldn’t  care 
less  about  traffic  coming  from  other  parts  of 
the  country’;  they’re  interested  in  capturing 
the  residents  in  their  market.  Not  so  in 
Vegas.  “E.xternal  traffic  is  a  plus  for  an  ad¬ 
vertiser,”  he  notes,  adding  that  the  hotels 
and  casinos  want  to  get  in  front  of  people 
itching  to  travel  to  Vegas.  “If  we 
can  deliver  500,000  impres¬ 
sions  a  month  in  the  LA. 
market,  that  is  extremely  sellable.” 

To  do  that,  they  are  w  orking 
with  a  number  of  networks 
including  Centro,  in  order  to  employ  rich 
media  and  video.  (LasVegasSun.com  is  not 
part  of  the  Yahoo  consortium).  It  purchased 
a  local  job  board.  Recruiting  Nevada,  for  its 
online  help-wanted  classifieds.  “We  want  to 


be  well  positioned  w'hen  [employment] 
comes  back,”  Jennewein  adds. 

When  asked  about  LasVegasSun.com’s 
revenue  projections,  Greenspun  says,  “I  have 
plans  for  revenue.  Ask  me  in  about  a  year. 

We  made  a  decision  to  invest  in  what  we 
believe  is  the  news  organization  of  tomorrow. 
It’s  a  multi-year  investment.” 

Not  to  be  outdone 

LasVegasSun.com  may  not  have  to  worry 
about  upsells  from  print,  but  the  Revieu'- 
Joumats  site,  LVRJ.com,  has  built  out  a 
recruitment  site  that  allows  them  to  take  a 
somewhat  similar  approach.  Named  one 
of  EislFs  “10  that  Do  it  Right”  in  2008  for 
taking  its  recruitment  Web  listings  and 
narrowly  targeting  them  by  industry,  the  site 
has  about  two  dozen  micro  job  sites  tailored 
to  suit  specific  employers  and  job  seekers. 

“A  year  ago  w  e  created  tbe  LVRJ  job 
network,  breaking  it  dow’n  by  industries,” 
says  Al  Gibes,  executive  director  of  Stephens 
Media  Interactive.  The  site  conducts 
quarterly  live  and  v’irtual  job  fairs. 

Peter  Zollman,  founding  principeil  of  the 
AIM  Group,  says  he  hasn’t  come  across  any¬ 
thing  like  it,  at  least  in  the  newspaper  world: 
“I  don’t  know  of  any  other  new  spaper  that 
has  been  as  aggressive  in  establishing  inde¬ 
pendent  niche  brands  as  the  Rez'iew-Joumal 
has.  One  of  the  big  mistakes  many  publishers 
made  was  to  base  their  classified  advertising 
online  from  upsells  from  print.  The  Review- 
Journal  got  around  that.” 

LVRJ.com  also  hired  a  broadcaster,  and  in 
January  plans  to  launch  a  daily  video  feed. 
Gibes  says  that  in  the  past  year,  the  news¬ 
room  is  now  in  action  24/7  publishing  and 
breaking  news  on  the  Web  first.  The  site 
plans  to  e.xpand  its  content  by  30%  this  year. 
Its  Nevadapreps.com  site,  which  went  live 
in  August  and  covers  high  school  spxjrts,  is 
considered  a  success  by  its  parents.  Traffic 
has  been  growing  at  40%  clips  month-over- 
month,  says  Gibes.  The  R-J  is  in  the  process 
of  “blowing  up  the  newsroom,”  as  Frederick 
describes  it,  in  order  to  feed  content  to  the 
Web  as  quickly  as  possible. 

According  to  internal  numbers,  LVRJ.com 
and  everything  under  its  flag  gamers  about 
22  million  page  view’s  a  month. 

While  the  two  sites  are  at  the  same  time 
competitive  and  reliant  on  each  other,  going 
back  to  the  print  ties,  they  have  to  contend 
with  the  local  TV  stations,  radio  stations, 
casinos,  travel  companies  and  the  countless 
small-time  Web  dreamers  and  individuals 
w  ho  can  spring  out  of  now’here  looking  for 
their  stake  in  the  desert. 

Because  in  Vegas,  every  one  is  after  a  piece 
of  the  action.  @ 
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N.Y.,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“We  switched  directly  to  Comics 
Kingdom  in  August  because  we  wanted  to 
keep  the  people  on  our  site,”  says  Shane 
Peterson,  the  Journal  SentineTs  online 
operations  manager.  “We  want  to 
monetize  our  page  views.” 

Comics  Kingdom  allows  newspapers 
to  do  just  that  —  keep  users  on  papers’ 
sites,  rather  than  linking  them  to  the 
syndicate’s  site.  “That  is  a  big  thing  for  us 
here,  we  wanted  it  to  be  something  that 
promotes  newspapers,”  says  Brendan 
Burford,  comics  editor  at  King  Features. 
“The  clicks  take  place  on  the  newspapers’ 
Web  sites.” 

Patti  Hart,  interactive  general  manager 
for  Timesunion.com,  tells  E^P  in  an 
e-mail,  “We  are  always  looking  for  new 
ways  to  bring  more  readers  online,  and 
when  we  saw  Comics  Kingdom  we  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  product.  During 
our  beta  test  we  found  that  Comics  King¬ 
dom  increased  traffic  and  brought  a  new 
audience  to  Timesunion.com.  We  were 
pleased  to  be  the  first  site  to  beta  test  and 
would  recommend  the  product  to  other 
online  publishers.” 

But  other  syndicates  are  not  so  quick 
to  make  such  a  move,  contending  that 
individual  strip  access  provides  better 
flexibility  to  newspapers. 

“They  can  pick  and  choose,  it  is  up  to 
them  and  their  budgets,”  says  Lisa  Klem 
Wilson,  general  manager  of  United  Me¬ 
dia,  which  syndicates  the  likes  of  “Dilbert” 
and  “Peanuts.”  “We  charge  per  comic;  the 
more  the  paper  buys,  the  more  the  dis¬ 
count  goes  up.”  She  adds  that  a  shared- 
revenue  option  is  not  always  favored  by 
newspapers  because  many  want  to  sell 
their  ads  their  own  way:  “We  don’t  take 
any  revenue  from  newspapers.” 

- -  Wilson  says 

°  although  newspaper 

readers  are  directed 
•  ’  to  her  site  to  see  the 

^  ‘  comics,  those  page 

views  are  actually 
•  .'V*  credited  to  the  news- 
paper:  “It  is  housed  for 
pr-*..  logistical 
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“Baby  Blues,”  one  of  the  comics  in  the  King  Features  stable,  appears  in  more  than  1,100  papers. 


King  Features  Syndicate  is  leading  the  charge  with  its  ‘Comics 
Kingdom’  offering,  while  some  others  are  content  to  watch 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Comics,  like  most  everything  in  newspapers,  are 
making  a  complicated  transition  to  the  Web.  While 
King  Features  Syndicate  breaks  new  ground  with  its 
“Comics  Kingdom,”  launched  in  November  as  an  all- 
in-one  package  of  strips  for  newspaper  Web  site  use, 
such  an  approach  is  not  yet  the  industry  standard.  Even  with  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  offering  a  similar  revenue-sharing  service,  other 
competitors  such  as  United  Media,  Universal  Press  Syndicate  and 

Tribune  Media  Services  remain  unwilling  to  share  comics, 
to  adopt  King’s  comics  strategv-  —  which  comment  and 
provides  a  package  of  60  strips  to  news-  employ  other 

papers  and  splits  the  revenue  with  them  interactive  tools.  The 
from  ads  placed  on  the  papers’  sites.  syndicate  has  already 

“We  are  building  a  community'  asp)ect”  to  signed  up  at  least  15 

newspaper  sites,  says  John  Soppe,  manag-  newspapers  that 

ing  director  of  King  Digital.  “We  are  trying  have  either  launched 

to  build  the  type  of  tools  that  allow'  more  the  program  or  made 

interactive  use.”  King  Features  describes  it  a  commitment  to  do 

as  “a  first-of-its-kind  digital  platform”  that  so  soon.  Among 
allow's  newspapers  online  access  to  strips  them:  The  Daily 

that  include  “Zits,”  “Mutts,”  “Blondie,”  Oklahoman  in 

“Beetle  Bailey”  and  “Hagar  the  Horrible.”  Oklahoma  City,  the 
Newspapers  under  Comics  Kingdom  Milwaukee  Journal 
contract  offer  30-day  access  to  each  strip’s  Sentinel,  The  Times 
archive.  The  new'  service  also  allow's  users  Union  of  Albany, 


reasons  on 
our  site,  but  the  pages 
are  counted  for  them.” 

Douglas  Edwards, 
CEO  of  UClick,  which 
distributes  digital 
material  for  Universal 
Press  Syndicate,  also 
eschews  the  packaged. 


Tribune  Media  Services’  strip  “Harry  Bliss. 
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shared-  revenue  approach. 

“We  have  a  first-line  C 

commitment  to  our  /  /  / 

individual  creators,”  he 
says.  “We  are  looking  to  ^  ^  jn 
maximize  their  distributors  Q  Vyi 
and  revenue.”  He  also  says  a 
package  approach  can  limit  / 1 1 

what  newspapers  can  _ 

pick  and  choose,  while  ' 
also  barring  a  news-  United  Feature’s  ‘ 
paper  Web  site  from  to  run  in  nearly  2 
grouping  all  of  its  comics  in  one  place: 
“The  deficiency  is  that  it  is  limited  to  the 
content  in  their  portfolio.” 

Mary  Elson,  managing  editor  for 
Tribune  Media  Services’  news  and 
features,  says  her  15  comic  strips  do  not 
make  such  a  package  viable:  “We  sell 
them  individually  strip  by  strip.  It  is  the 
volume  of  w'hat  King  has  that  allows 
them  to  do  this.” 

But  King  is  not  alone.  Creators 
Syndicate  has  been  offering  its  owm 
revenue-sharing  model  for  a  year  now, 
but  is  upgrading  it  for  a  January  relaunch. 
It  allows  newspaper  Web  sites  to  take  any 
of  Creators’  35  comics  and  package  them 
with  agreements  to  either  share  revenue 
generated  by  the  paper’s  own  ads  or 
allow  Creators  to  run  its  own  ads  and 


keep  that  income. 

The  debate  over  newspaper 
Web  site  comics  is  also  occurring 
as  many  strips,  such  as  “Dilbert” 
and  “Peanuts,”  have  their  own 
Web  sites,  a  situation  that 
creates  an  uncertainty  about 
where  to  direct  readers.  “I 
never  understood  why 
syndicates  and  other 

Peanuts”  continues  cartoonists  would  run 
600  newspapers. 

Web,”  says  Jerry  Scott,  co-creator  of  “Zits” 
and  “Baby  Blues,”  both  King  Features 
comics.  He  keeps  archives  on  his  own 
sites,  but  they  are  at  least  two  weeks  old. 

The  good  news  is,  comics  pages  are  not 
going  to  be  cut  from  print  newspapers 
anytime  soon,  editors  say.  That  means 
both  syndicates  and  papers  need  to 
carefully  decide  how  they  transfer  them 
to  the  Web,  without  leaving  the  print 
readers  behind. 

“We  have  our  foot  in  both  [print  and 
Web],  and  we  have  to,”  says  Wilson.  “If 
you  want  to  give  up  your  [print] 
franchise,  just  cut  comics.”  0 

Got  news?  E-mail  us  at  syndicates® 
editorandpublisher.com.  Visit  E&P 
Online  for  daily  syndicate  reports. 


Editorial  cartoonists  feel  the  burn 


ONE  OF  THE  ROUGHLY  2,000 

Gannett  staffers  who  got  pink 
slips  in  early  December  was  long¬ 
time  Des  Moines  Register  cartoonist  Brian 
Duffy.  His  departure,  after  more  than  20 
years,  drew  protest  from  his  peers  and  an 
angry  response  from  Duffj"  in  a  local  TV 
interview,  when  he  announced  he 
had  canceled  his  subscription  to  j 

the  paper.  But  this  was  just  the 
latest  of  the  long  string  of  layoffs 
for  editorial  cartoonists. 

RobTomoeofPoliticker.com,  ^  * 
perhaps  the  only  full-time  ^ 

editorial  cartoonist  working  at  a 
Web  news  site,  documented  the 
trend  a  few  days  after  the  news  _  ..  . 
broke  on  Duffy,  and  listed  the  16  lornoe' 
latest  layoffs  or  buyouts  he  knew 
of.  By  Tomoe’s  count,  that  leaves  80  still 
active,  but  at  least  two  more  could  go  soon 
(editorial  cartoonist  Ed  Stein  and  sports 
cartoonist  Drew  Litton),  he  pointed  out,  if 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News  goes  down. 

A  few  hours  later,  Tomoe  himself  lost 
his  job  at  Politicker  in  a  mass  layoff  move 


Optimistic:  Rob 
Tornoe's  self-portrait 


there.  Still,  he  remains  optimistic:  “News¬ 
papers  will  bounce  back  in  some  shape  or 
form,”  Ibmoe  tells  E^P.  “And  editorial 
cartoons  remain  popular  with  readers.  So 
whether  it’s  online  or  with  newspapers, 

I  don’t  think  editorial  cartoons  are  going 
away  any  time  soon.” 

What’s  next  in  this  field?  Lee 
Judge,  who  recently  was  laid  off 
at  the  Kansas  City  Star,  told 
NPR,  “It’s  pretty  hard  to  find  a 
^  new  job  when  your  resume  says 

H  you  are  a  professional  smartass. 

“It’s  on  everybody’s  mind  — 

^  how  long  is  this  profession  going 
to  last?  How  long  are  we  going  to 
be  able  to  do  this  for  a  living?” 
f-portrait  president  of  The 

Association  of  American 
Editorial  Cartoonists,  told  NPR,  “I  feel  a 
little  like  Mikhail  Gorbachev  at  the  end  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  feel  a  little  like  I’m  pre¬ 
siding  over  the  beginning  of  the  end  here.” 
Rail  called  cartoonists  “the  canaries  in  the 
coal  mine”  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

—  Greg  Mitchell 
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1 

WEB  STATS  FOR  TOP  NEWSPAPERS 

1 

A  30-YEAR  SPAN  OF  THE  BIG  GUNS 

1 

Brand 


Oct.  '08  rank  Nov.  '08  unique  audience  YoY  %  chg. 


NYTimes.com 

1 

20,860,000 

10% 

LA  Times 

4 

11,136,000 

143% 

Washingtonpost.com 

2 

11,132,000 

17% 

USAToday.com 

3 

10,359,000 

8% 

Wall  Street  Journal  Online 

5 

7,427,000 

32% 

Daily  News  (N.Y)  Online 

9 

5,888,000 

120% 

Boston.com 

6 

5,436,000 

12% 

Chicago  Tribune 

8 

4,894,000 

81% 

New  York  Post 

7 

4,490,000 

32% 

SFGate/San  Francisco  Chronicle 

10 

4,359,000 

20% 

Which  were  the  biggest  newspaper  companies? 

1978 

Rank  Newspaper  group _ Daily  circ  #  of  dailies 


1  Knight  Ridder 


3,432,300 


32 


Source:  Nielsen  Online 


LONGEST-OWNED  U.S.  DAILIES 


Deseret  News,  Salt  Lake  City 

Deseret  News  Publishing 

168  years 

The  Madison  (Ind.)  Courier 

Jacobs/Wallis  Family 

158  years 

The  Daily  Standard,  Celina,  Ohio  Snyder  Family 

157  years 

Telegraph,  Dixon,  III. 

Shaw  Newspapers 

156  years 

Times-Union,  Warsaw,  III. 

Williams  Family 

153  years 

Source:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


A  DECADE  OF  NEWSPAPER  LABOR 


The  average  number  of  newspaper  employees  from  1998-2008 

Employees  (in  thousands) 


*For  the  first  10  months  of  2008;  October  numbers  are  preliminary 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 


ONLINE  QUARTERLY  REVENUE  GROWTH 


2 

Newhouse  Newspapers 

3,225,900 

29 

3 

Tribune  Co. 

3,176,000 

10 

4 

Gannett  Newspapers 

3,006,900 

77 

5 

Dow  Jones 

1,872,600 

18 

6 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 

1,853,100 

17 

7 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

1,790,000 

6 

8 

Hearst  Newspapers 

1,407,900 

8 

9 

Cox  Newspapers 

1,121,900 

15 

10 

Thomson  Newspapers 

1,050,400 

60 

11 

New  York  Times  Co. 

994,300 

10 

12 

Capital  Cities  Communications 

953,800 

5 

13 

Cowles  Newspapers 

889,100 

8 

14 

News  America  Publishing  Corp. 

773,300 

3 

15 

Central  Newspapers  Inc. 

752,800 

7 

2008 

Rank  Newspaper  group 

Daily  circ 

#  of  daili 

1 

Gannett  Co. 

6,816,215 

85 

2 

News  Corp. 

2,959,608 

10 

3 

Tribune  Co. 

2,629,785 

9 

4 

McClatchy  Co. 

2,615,613 

30 

5 

Newhouse  Newspapers 

2,429372 

26 

6 

MediaNews  Group 

2,307,412 

55 

7 

New  York  Times  Co. 

2,064,666 

18 

8 

Hearst  Newspapers 

1,781,672 

18 

9 

Lee  Enterprises 

1,584,997 

54 

10 

E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

1,217,393 

19 

11 

CNHI 

1,047339 

91 

12 

Cox  Newspapers 

991,568 

17 

13 

Freedom  Newspapers 

932,208 

28 

14 

GateHouse  Media 

925,529 

95 

15 

Media  General 

821,737 

25 

Source:  Dirks,  Van  Essen  &  Murray 


A.H.  RELO  REVENUE 


Internet 
7% 


A  company  breakout 

Niche  Products 

9% 


Source:  A.H.  Belo 
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CU  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 

IVi^CUAL 

I  An  Online  Equipment/Systems 
I  Conference  &  Tradeshow 

January  22, 2009 

The  best  equipment/systems  solutions  start  here... 

The  Virtual  Trade  Show  for  production,  MIS  and  telecommunications  executives,  publishers, 
corporate  officers,  general  managers,  and  advertising  and  circulation  managers. 

Register  at  www.editorandpublisher.com/expo 


raiB 


Don’t  Miss  these  Informative 

VIRTUAL  SEMINARS 

,  SAVE  THE  DATE 

'  January  22,  2009 

NEW  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  A 
CHALLENGING  ENVIRONMENT 

11:Q0am  EST:  Keynote— Technology  has 
Changed  the  Publishing 
Business;  Keep  Up  or  Become 
Obsolete 

,12:30pm  EST:  Optimizing  Equipment  & 

I  Systems  in  an  Era  of  Smaller 
i  Staffs 

2:30pm  EST:  Software  Solutions  for 

Saving...  and  Making  Money 

4:30pm  EST:  How  Upgrading  Equipment 
can  “Up”  Your  Revenue 


The  Editor  &  Publisher 

Virtual  Trade  Show  Lets  You: 

•  See  virtual  booths  with  equipment/ 
system  materials  and  live  exhibitors 

•  Network  with  your  peers 

•  View  on-demand  visual  demonstrations 
and  product  literature  downloads 

•  Chat  live  and  on-demand  with  exhibitors 

•  Listen  to  editors  and  analysts  discuss 
latest  information  and  industry  news 


To  register  for  the  Virtual  Trade  Show,  visit: 

www.editorandpublisher.cofn/expo 

To  become  a  sponsor  or  exhibitor,  contact  Charles  McKeown 
at  (646)  654-5120  or  cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com. 
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IF  THE  JACKn  FITS ... 

Sam  Zell  is  hardly  the  only  one  to  blame  for  Tribune  Co.'s  mess 

IT  WOULD  BE  CONVENIENT,  TIDY  AND,  LET’S  FACE  IT,  DAMN 

satisfying  to  pin  the  blame  for  the  Tribune  Co.  fiasco 
squarely  on  Sam  Zell  alone.  He  was  the  one  who  larded  on 
the  debt  to  swing  his  going-private  deal.  He  ordered  the 
layoffs  that  drained  Tribune  newspapers  of  talent,  and  the 
on-the-cheap  redesigns  that  alienated  loyal  readers  in  many 
markets.  Zell  set  up  the  ESOP  (employee  stock  ownership  plan) 
that  has  among  its  trustees  no  actual  employees,  the  people  he 
laughingly  calls  his  “partners.”  Tribunes  bankruptcy  restructuring 
adds  injury  to  that  insult:  In  the  waiting  line  of  creditors,  Zell  will  be 


weTT  in  front  of  liis  “partners”  in  tlie  ESOP. 

But  in  tliis  mess,  Sam  Zell  sTiouId  not 
be  tlie  only  one  to  “wear  tlie  jacTtet,”  as 
Windy  City  pols  lil^e  to  say.  Long  before 
the  Chicago  real  estate  tycoon  appeared 
as  Tribunes  unlil<ely  savior,  plenty  of 
others  who  had  their  hands  on  the  corpo¬ 
rate  wheel  were  steering  the 
media  giant  toward  the  cliff. 

Let’s  consider  some  of  them,  in 
reverse  chronological  order. 

The  Chandler  family. 

Chandler  family  members, 
devoted  only  to  tracking  their 
income  statements  from  Times 
Mirror  Co.,  repeatedly  put  in 
motion  the  forces  that  w  eak¬ 
ened  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  its 
parent,  and  its  buyer.  Tribune. 

A  hallmark  of  Chandler  family 
business,  it’s  often  been  noted,  is  avoiding 
taxes  at  all  costs.  So  when  Times  Mirror 
sold  its  Matthew  Binder  textbook 
publishing  subsidiary,  it  also  tried  to 
sell  the  IRS  on  the  idea  it  was  a  tax-free 
“reorganization.”  In  a  colossal  misjudg- 
ment.  Tribune  willingly  inherited  the 
tax  case  —and  professed  to  be  shocked 
when  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  dunned  it  for  a 
cool  $1  billion  —  five  years  after  the  2000 
Times  Mirror  acquisition.  (The  bill  was 


later  reduced  by  $.334  million.) 

When  the  Chandlers’  chief  tax-avoid¬ 
ance  architect  Thomas  Unterman 
approached  Tribune  about  buying  Times 
Mirror,  it  was  only  natural  that  the 
acquisition  would  be  structured  as  a  low- 
tax  “merger,”  with  two  Chandler  trusts  be¬ 
coming  partners  with  Tribune. 

Six  years  into  the  deal,  the 
Chandlers  came  down  with  a 
massive  case  of  buyer’s  re¬ 
morse.  The  stock  was  sliding 
down,  and  the  family  believed 
that  breaking  up  Tribune 
would  spike  the  share  price. 

On  top  of  their  public  agitation 
for  a  sale  —  setting  in  motion 
an  auction  that  failed  to  attract 
substantial  bids  from  real 
newspaper  companies  —  the  Chandlers 
fought  with  Tribune  senior  management 
about  who  w'ould  be  stuck  with  the,  yes,  tax 
bill  for  unwinding  the  partnerships. 

Mark  Willes.  There  was  a  certain 
irony  that  the  Chandlers  approached 
Tribune  about  a  sale  without  letting 
Times  Mirror’s  chairman  and  CEO  know 
about  it,  but  Willes  was  doing  his  level 
best  to  insure  that  the  chain’s  flagship 
L.A.  Times  would  be  a  poisoned  chalice 
for  its  Chicago  buyer. 


He  chopped  away  at  the  newsroom 
and  deliberately  shrank  circulation.  He 
arranged  to  share  profits  of  a  special  issue 
about  the  new  Staples  Center  vdth  the 
arena  owners  —  without  bothering  to  tell 
the  newsroom  about  the  unethical  deal  he 
cut  on  their  behalf.  After  a  few  years  with 
the  Cereal  Killer,  as  the  former  General 
Foods  exec  was  known,  the  newsroom 
unsurprisingly  was  suspicious  of,  and 
hostile  to,  the  new  outsiders  from  Chicago. 

At  Tribune  these  days,  Willes  is  forgot¬ 
ten  but  not  gone.  According  to  its  bank¬ 
ruptcy  filing.  Tribune  still  owes  Willes 
$11.2  million.  Like  much  of  the  magic  in 
the  Times  Mirror/Tribune  deal,  it  won’t 
actually  be  paid  out. 

John  Madigan.  The  Tribune  chairman 
and  CEO  who  pulled  the  trigger  on  the 
Times  Mirror  acquisition  in  2000  was 
like  a  lot  of  other  executives  at  the  time: 

He  mistook  for  vision  the  untested  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  about  the  “synergies” 
that  would  surely  come  from  a  “national 
footprint.”  Funny,  you  don’t  hear  much 
about  that  anymore. 

All  you  need  to  know  about  how 
Madigan’s  grand  strategy  worked  out  is 
to  compare  two  numbers:  He  paid  $8 
billion  for  Times  Mirror,  the  publisher 
of  nine  dailies,  only  three  of  which  most 
people  in  America  have  even  heard  of. 

Sam  Zell  got  all  of  the  enlarged  Tribune 
Co.  for  $8.2  billion  —  and  a  year  later, 
it’s  clear  even  this  shrewd  billionaire 
overpaid. 

Louis  Sito  and  the  ‘Newsday’  Seven. 
Sito  was  an  enormously  talented  news¬ 
paper  executive  who  created  the  Spanish- 
language  daily  Hoy  at  Newsday.  It  was  an 
immediate  success,  but  not,  it  seems,  as 
successful  as  Sito  wanted.  He  systematically 
inflated  Hoys  circulation  until  it  was 
claiming  45,000  copies  a  day  more  than  it 
actually  sold.  For  good  measure,  circula¬ 
tion  executives  at  Newsday  pumped  up 
that  paper’s  circ  with  a  variety  of  schemes. 
They  were  even  more  ambitious  than  Sito: 
Newsday  ultimately  had  to  wipe  100,000 
copies  off  its  claimed  circulation. 

The  bill  for  defrauding  advertisers?  A 
little  more  than  $90  million  that  THbune 
surely  could  have  used  for  some  other 
purpose. 

Sorry,  gentlemen  —  jackets  required 
at  this  dinner  of  crow.  S 
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Markl^»MrCalendars 


3.9-3.11.09  •  Mandalay  Bay  •  Las  Vegas 


This  New  Event  fully  integrates 

Marketing  Conference  and  NEXPO®  to 

create  a  groundbreaking  experience 
for  the  newspaper  industry 


media 


A  Brand  New 


Newspaper 
Association 
of  America  ^ 


Today’s  newspaper  companies  are  multi-platform,  cross-functional  and  cross- 
operational.  You  are  asked  to  do  more  with  less  and  produce  superior  quality 
products.  NAA  understands  your  needs  and  has  created  mediaXchange.  This  , 
new  venue  combines  the  most  successful  elements  of  both  the  former  Marketing 
Conference  and  NEXPO^  to  create  one  industry  event  that  is  unparalleled. 


::  Individuals  in  the  business  of  delivering  news  and  information. 

::  Those  responsible  for  generating  revenue,  growing  audience,  implementing 
digital/emerging  technologies  and  improving  infrastructure. 

::  Revenue  ideas  to  implement  right  away 

Cost  cutting  strategies  to  impact  the  bottom  line 

Tools  and  techniques  to  improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness  across  all 

media  platforms 

Demonstrations  of  the  latest  technology  and  research 
Best  practices 
::  Strategy  and  solufions  ' 

::  Networking 

::  Access  to  suppliers  and  cutting  edge  technology 
::  Access  to  advertisers  and  other  key  customers 


Visit  for  more  information. 
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